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Protecting Our Economy, Directing Oversea Shipments Along Helpful Lines 


J. MisHELL GEORGE 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR, EXPORT PROGRAM STAFF, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


io END OF THE WAR three and 
a half years ago saw vast areas of the 
world laid waste. Industry, agriculture, 
land the channels of trade were crippled 
‘hroughout the Eastern Hemisphere. 
With normal production of many critical 
commodities wholly or partially para- 
lyzed, much of the world was forced to 
turn for economic assistance to the 
United States—the only country with 
productive resources adequate to furnish 
aid on the required scale. The pressure 
for American goods was not confined to 
Europe and Asia. Other areas, and par- 
ticularly Latin America, which had 
formerly been large-scale importers 
from Europe, shifted their orders to 
American markets, as their European 
sources failed. This shift, together with 
the huge domestic backlog of demand, 
placed a further strain on United States 
supplies. 

A few Key statistics will indicate the 
changing position of the United States in 
the pattern of world trade. In 1947 the 
dollar value of exports from all countries, 
including the United States, was about 
twice as high as in 1938. The physical 
volume of world exports was about the 
same in the 2 years, price inflation ac- 
counting for virtually all the increase in 
dollar value. Before the war, however, 
the Eastern Hemisphere contributed 
about three-fourths of the world total; 
in 1947 its share was estimated at less 
than two-fifths. 

Europe alone accounted for 49 percent 
of total world exports in 1938, and Asia 
for 16 percent. Since economic recovery 
in both areas has been too slow to per- 
mit exports in prewar volume, a dispro- 
portionately large segment of world de- 
mand has been shifted to United States 
markets. 

In 1947, the United States supplied 
more than one-third of the goods moving 
in world commerce, as contrasted with 
only 14 percent before the war. In dollar 
value, the increase was more than four- 
fold. Total United States exports were 
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about $14,500,000,000 in 1947, as against 
a 1936-38 annual average of less than 
$3,000,000,000. In volume terms, our 1947 
exports were approximately two and one- 
half times the prewar average. 

This abnormally high level of foreign 
demand has been superimposed on the 
unprecedented domestic demand accom- 
panying high output, employment, and 
income in this country. Despite record 
production, some requirements of basic 
foods, agricultural supplies, and indus- 
trial materials are not yet being met. To 
protect the domestic economy, and to 
influence the direction of oversea ship- 
ments in the manner most compatible 
with American foreign policy, the ex- 
port controls extended under the Second 
Decontrol Act until February 28, 1949, 
have been continued and in some in- 
stances strengthened. 

The role of export controls is basically 
twofold: 

(1) They are used to protect the do- 
mestic economy from the impacts of 
heavy foreign demand for goods in short 
supply. 

(2) They are used to influence the in- 
ternational distribution of scarce mate- 
rials supplied by the United States, by 
assuring the flow of these materials to 
countries where needs are most urgent 
and where economic recovery can be 
most effectively advanced. Corollary to 
this purpose, export controls can play a 
strategic part in the European Recovery 
Program. 

The application of controls therefore 
plays an important role in determining 
the commodities to be exported, the 
amounts to be exported, and their geo- 
graphic distribution. 

In terms of value, approximately one- 
fourth of the shipments from the United 
States to all destinations except Canada 
were subject to export control during 
both the third and fourth quarters of 
1947. During the first quarter of 1948, 
however, 38 iron and steel mill products, 
as well as some other items, principally 
miscellaneous grains, were added to the 
Positive List. (The Positive List is the 
basic list of commodities whose exporta- 
tion to any destination, except Canada, 
requires a validated OIT license.) In ad- 
dition, on March 1, shipments of all com- 
modities to Europe were placed under ex- 
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port control. As a result, the scope of 
export control has now more than 
doubled. 

The value of total exports to destina- 
tions other than Canada rose from 
$2,900,000,000 in the third quarter of 
1947 to $3,000,000,000 in the fourth quar- 
ter. Controlled exports showed a small 
change, from $706,000,000 to $712,000,000, 
of which almost 90 percent consisted of 
foodstuffs, fuels, and metals. 

Despite a sharp reduction in the allo- 
cation of meat products for export, food- 
stuffs constituted nearly half of the li- 
censed exports in the fourth quarter. 
Nonmetallic minerals, principally coal 
and petroleum, accounted for 22 percent 
of the total value of controlled exports, 
and metals and manufactures for 18 per- 
cent. Chart 1, on page 4, indicates the 
percentage distribution of United States 
exports, by commodity, and whether con- 
trolled or not. : 

The distribution of licenses by country 
of destination, indicated in Chart II, on 
page 5, shows Western Europe as the 
largest recipient, especially of controlled 
commodities, even though the fourth- 
quarter reductions in the controlled ex- 
port of certain commodities—meats, coal, 
petroleum, and sawmill products—fell 
most heavily on the countries of Western 
Europe and caused their share of the to- 
tal to decline somewhat from the preced- 
ing quarter. The share of Latin America 
in the total, on the other hand, increased 
from 21 to 27 percent of controlled ex- 
ports in the fourth quarter, largely as a 
result of the increased value of controlled 
exports of grains, edible fats and oils, 
and other foodstuffs. 

The chart also reveals that the non- 
ERP European nations received only 2 
percent of licensed shipments in the 
fourth quarter—a drop from 4 percent 
in the preceding 3 moths. 


Export Control for European 
Shipments 


Even before the European Recovery 
Program was made law, the Commerce 
Department adopted the far-reaching 
control measure known as the Country 
Group R Procedure, incorporated in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 434. This pro- 
gram, which became effective March 1, 
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NOTE.—EXPORTS TO CANADA EXCLUDED. 


1948, is specifically designed to imple- 
ment our foreign policy in three im- 
portant respects: First, to prevent the 
movement to any European destination 
of goods whose shipment would not con- 
tribute to our national interest; second, 
to speed to Western Europe the mate- 
rials needed for recovery in a manner 
calculated to avoid the uneconomical use 
of limited European purchasing power; 
and, finally. to insure an adequate flow 
of certain essential imports from East- 
ern Europe to Western Europe and the 
United States by arranging for specific 
exchanges of commodities. 
Examination of Chart II reveals that 
the licensing of all shipments to Europe 
now subjects to control important addi- 
tional segments of our export trade. 
Unlicensed shipments to Europe in the 
fourth quarter (which, if shipped now, 
would be subject to the new procedure) 
constituted about a third of our uncon- 
trolled trade, and accounted for about 
a quarter of our total exports. The most 
important commodity groups affected by 
the Country Group R Procedure are tex- 
tiles and machinery. On the basis of the 
fourth-quarter export pattern, 30 per- 
cent of our machinery and vehicle ex- 
ports would now require licenses, as 
against less than 1 percent actually con- 
trolled in the fourth quarter of 1947. 
Similarly, the extent of control over tex- 
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tile exports would be increased from 0.3 
to 24 percent. 

There are a number of other commod- 
ity groups, including rubber, over which 
the Department of Commerce exercised 
little or no control before March 1. 
Since a large share of our exports of 
these items goes to Europe, the Country 
Group R Procedure brings a considerable 
degree of control over shipments of these 
items, amounting to more than 40 per- 
cent of U.S. exports in the case of rubber. 


“Country Group R” Procedure 


During the initial period of Country 
Group R control, most commodities in 
easy domestic supply were permitted to 
move freely to Western Europe. License 
applications for such destinations have 
been speedily processed—generally with- 
in a week or 10 days after receipt. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Commerce has concentrated on the con- 
trol of shipments to Eastern Europe. A 
newly established subcommittee of the 
Department’s Interdepartmental Advis- 
ory Committee has reviewed license ap- 
plications for Eastern European exports 
on a case-by-case basis. Its purpose has 
been to determine general working cri- 
teria for licensing to Eastern Europe 
which will be flexible enough to meet any 
change in the international situation. 





Although the subcommittee has moveg 
as rapidly as possible, many cases have 
necessarily been delayed pending major 
policy decisions. } 
By the end of May, however, the logl 
jam on licenses for Eastern Europe—dis. 
turbing to the Department no less than 
to the trade—had been broken. The 
major policy issues concerning such 
shipments have been clarified, and action 
on licenses should continue at a rapid) 
rate. ; 
In addition, the Department has taken’ 
several steps to simplify Country Group 
R Procedure. The licensing staff has 
been increased. Single licenses (multiple 
consignee licenses) are now being issued 
to exporters who hold firm orders for thes 
same non-Positive-List commodity fromf 
two or more importers in a single Euro.-? 
pean country. On June 22 the validity 
period of licenses for most non-Positive.- 
List commodities for European ship. 
ments was changed from 90 days to § 
months. Finally, the Department hasy 
published in Current Export Bulletin} 
No. 452 a list of commodities which} 
may be shipped to Europe under gen- 
eral license—that is, without filing a 
license application. These are commod.- 
ities in easy domestic supply whose ex- 
port will not be counter to the foreign 
policy of the United States. Typical 
commodities on this list are tobacco and 
processed motion-picture film. 





Export Control Under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program 


At the same time that policies and pro- 
cedures were being developed to handle 
shipments to Eastern Europe, the De-} 
partment of Commerce has been working 
in close conjunction with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to establish 
procedures which will facilitate ship- 
ments under the European Recovery 
Program. While the administrative de- 
tails have not yet been completed, the 
proposed organization of exports under 
the program will permit and even stim- 
ulate genuine private trade. 

Exporters will continue to do business 
in the same way as in the past. The Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program is not another 
lend-lease, with the Federal Government 
buying all the goods and shipping them! 
to Europe. Nor is it a plan whereby for- 
eign government procurement will be 
substituted for private trade. 

Only a few commodities, such as cer- 
tain bulk foods and medical supplies, 
will be purchased by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Federal Supply and sent by these agen- 
cies direct to Europe. The rest will be 
ordered by the private importer in Eu- 
rope and supplied by the private ex- 
porter in this country. All arrangements 
for the soliciting of orders, the request- 
ing of export and import licenses and ex- 
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change permits, the shipping and stor- 
ing of goods, and the payment for in- 
dividual shipments will be initiated and 
carried through in private channels of 
trade. 

Exporters who have been doing busi- 
ness With Europe in the past will con- 
tinue to solicit business through their 
regular agents and distributors abroad. 
The European importer will consult with 
his government regarding the need for a 
particular product as part of the recov- 
ery program. Then the European gov- 
ernment will consult with the ECA and 
other agencies of the U. S. Government 
and decide which commodities can be 
paid for with funds made available by 
the United States to stimulate European 
recovery. The European importer will 
obtain permission from his government 
to exchange his own francs, or kroner, 
or lire for U. S. dollars that have been 
furnished by ECA to his government for 
buying goods from the United States un- 
der the recovery program. 

Asystem will be set up so that the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration in the 
United States and the European govern- 
ments will be enabled to keep account of 
the funds that are spent. The details 
of this plan are now being worked out. 
The important thing to remember is that 
whatever method of accounting and dis- 
bursement of funds is worked out, the 
European importer—not the U.S. export- 
er—will initiate the first action in re- 
questing permission to use ECA dollars 
to pay for a shipment. 

It should be emphasized that the 
United States exporter who receives a 
contract under the European Recovery 
Plan from his importer in a European 
country will make a conventional export 
license application to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce showing his evidence 
of order from the European importer, in- 
cluding the number of the ECA import 
authorization. Neither the ECA nor any 
other Government agency will guarantee 
the granting of an export license simply 
because an importer in an ERP country 
has received permission from his govern- 
ment to pay for a shipment with dollars. 
In granting export licenses for shipments 
to these countries, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade will adhere to its established 
standards. 

The European Recovery Program is 
more than a plan for building up the fac- 
tories and farms and transportation sys- 
tems of Europe. One of the purposes of 
this effort is to reconstruct the network 
of international trade that was in large 
part destroyed by the war. Interna- 
tional trade can be rebuilt only if private 
businessmen in all parts of the world 
learn once again to do business with one 
another. 

The one sure way to delay the rebuild- 
ing of the structure of international 
trade would be to place all the ERP busi- 
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ness in the hands of the participating 
governments. The Congress recognized 
the danger of this action, and the legis- 
lation clearly calls for the use of “private 
channels of trade” to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. Under the principles thus 
established, we must continue to avoid 
reliance On government procurement, 
whether by foreign governments or our 
own. Carrying on a grant-in-aid or a 
loan program may sometimes appear to 
be the easy and efficient way, and for that 
reason it is insidiously tempting. The 
ERP legislation is based on the belief 
that the use and strengthening of pri- 
vate channels of trade is an important 
part of economic recovery, not only for 
Europe but for the rest of the world. 


Export Controls and Non- 
European Countries 


Although the foregoing discussion has 
been directed primarily to export con- 
trols as they affect the economic recov- 
ery of Western Europe, the foreign-trade 


needs of the rest of the world are also 
closely watched by the Department of 
Commerce. When export quotas are 
established for scarce commodities, the 
Office of International Trade acts as 
claimant for the needs of the countries 
not participating in the European Re- 
covery Program. 

In order to carry out the assurances 
given by the then Secretary of Com- 
merce Harriman at the inter-American 
conference at Bogota, a new position of 
Special Assistant for Latin American 
Supply Problems has been created in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. That official is to be specifically 
responsible for assisting members of 
other American states in their efforts to 
obtain material, equipment, machinery, 
and the like, in short supply. 

In acting as claimant for the non- 
European countries, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade emphasizes the impor- 
tance of balanced exports in the eco- 
nomic recovery of the world. 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Switzerland’s Tourist Industry— 


Kxemplifies Wholesome Trends 


Faye E. ForBeEs 


TRAVEL BRANCH, 

INTELLIGENCE AND SERVICES DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


eatin on scenery and 
friendly hospitality has long been one of 
Switzerland’s major industries. Swiss 
tourism represents one-tenth of the na- 
tional wealth and accounts for one- 
seventh of the nationalincome. As much 
as 3,600,000,000 francs is directly invested 
in the Swiss tourist industry. Receipts 
from tourism in 1937 amounted to 749,- 
000,000 francs. This figure does not 
take into account the many branches 
of the Swiss economy which profit indi- 
rectly from tourist traffic, such as agri- 
culture, the building industry, handi- 
crafts, business enterprises, suppliers of 
fuel and electric power, the graphic 





Powerful Factor in Offsetting Negative Merchandise Balance 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Travel in foreign lands by residents of 
the United States constitutes this Na- 
tion’s largest single import in point of 
value—“import” being used of course in 
the balance-of-payments sense. Travel 
forms an exceedingly vital phase of in- 
ternational transactions in the modern 
world. Many countries are acutely aware 
of that fact, and cultivate tourism assid- 
uously. Excellent example of such a 
country is Switzerland, whose promotive 
measures in the field of tourism are 
briefly examiged here. 











trades, newspapers, post and telegraph 
and telephone administration, the banks 
and insurance companies, and, last but 
not least, the National Treasury. 


Economic Role 


THE TOURIST industry in Switzerland 
is important not only because of its size 


Switzerland, having a broad and keen realization of tourism’s tremendous importance 
in the Republic’s economic life, takes pains to train many of its citizens to achieve 


maximum success in catering to such business. 


Here we see the Swiss Hotel School 


(well equipped, and with expert teachers) at Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva. 
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but particularly because of its effect on 
the Swiss balance of payments. Inas. 
much as Switzerland imports by far the 
greater part of its raw materials and) 
foodstuffs, its balance of merchandise 
trade is on the unfavorable side. Among} 
the country’s many invisible exports 
such as revenue from insurance, inter- 
national capital investments, and the 
like, revenue from foreign tourists occu. 
pies a prominent place. 
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Siviss Revenues from Foreign and neal 





tic Tourism, 1937 
Revenues in millions of Swiss francs] 
Revenues 
Per- 
' For- Do- —— 
} eign mest Potal tOrelgE 
tourist tourist re- re 
sco oe ceipt ceipts ¢ 
( t ceipt 
Hotel Is0) 132 12 ia 
Restaurant rT Li 1 x 
Railways and team- 
boats i 43 
Educational institution 
and sanatoria yf IS is 3 
Amusements, et¢ 60 1) 10) 64) 
lotal 550) 300 749 a 


Siviss Travel Investment and Income, 1937 


In millions of Swiss francs 
I Capita (ross 
ve 1 receipts 
Hotels, boarding houses, restau 
rants 2, 30 58 F 
Educational nstitution sana 
toria, hospitals, et sb 48 
Railways and steamboat enter 
prises . S21) YS 
Casinos, sport and entertainment 
facilitic “) 100 
Tourist offices, traveling facilit 
ete 2 
: 
rotal direct tourism 600 749 § 


In 1929 revenue from tourist traffic tol 
the amount of 500,000,000 Swiss francs |} 
was paid over to the Swiss payments bal- 
ance. In the years following, in conse-f 
quence of a considerable decrease in for- | 
eign-tourist traffic, this revenue was cut | 
in half. In 1937, the last normal pre- 
war year for travel, tourism’s share of 
the payments balance was estimated at 
280,000,000 francs after the deducting of 





NotrEe.—This article is based on a report 
submitted by F. RAMSDELL CUMMINGS, — 
nomic Assistant, U. S. Legation, Bern. f 
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70,000,000 which the Swiss themselves 
were estimated to have spent on travel 
outside of Switzerland. As the Swiss 
foreign-trade deficit was calculated to 
be 290,000,000 francs at that time, the 
net balance derived from foreign tourists’ 
expenditures helped considerably in 
maintaining the Swiss balance of pay- 
ments in equilibrium. 


Surmounting Handicaps 


TOURIST TRAFFIC was greatly cur- 
tailed during the war because of the ab- 
sence of foreign tourists, and in 1941 
tourist revenues had dropped from 749,- 
000,000 francs (in 1937) to 400,000,000. 
During the last 3 years of the war, how- 
ever, domestic tourism was encouraged so 
successfully that in 1944 the number of 
hotel arrivals averaged 215,000 monthly 
as compared with an average of 290,000 
in 1938. 

At the end of the war it was still not 
possible for foreigners in general to visit 
Switzerland in large numbers because of 
the continued difficulty in transportation. 
After July 1945, however, considerable 
numbers of American soldiers on leave 
entered Switzerland for short periods. 
These, with a few regular foreign visitors, 
increased the number of foreign arrivals 
to 66,000 monthly during 1945 as com- 
pared with only 6,000 in 1944. 

During 1946 and 1947 the number of 
regular foreign arrivals increased mate- 
rially as the number of American soldiers 
on leave decreased; total foreign arrivals 
in 1947 compared favorably with those of 
1937 and, together with the number of 
Swiss using hotel accommodations, 
brought the total arrivals for those 2 
years well above the prewar level. Ar- 
rivals at hotels in Switzerland for the 
years 1937, 1946, and 1947 are quoted’ 
below: 


Category 1937 16 1947 





American tourists 105, 460 38, 740 86, 3 
Other foreign tourists... 1, 511, 640 751, 268 | 1,375,225 
“GI leave action” 435, 363 83, 55 
Swiss tourists. ane 1, 980,000 3,007,216 | 2, 839, S41 
lotal arrivals 3, 597, 100 4, 232, 587 4, 384, 629 
1 Although the Swiss Federal Office of Statistics has 
kept records of foreign visitors since 1934, based on arriv- 


als and overnight stays in hotels, sanatoria, pensions, and 


inns, these figures do not give a true picture as to the exact 
number of tourists, inasmuch as the tourist is considered 
as a new arrival every time he registers at a different 
hotel According to experience, the number of arrivals 


} 


divided by 3 gives the most reliable figure. 


Overnight stays of these categories 
totaled: 


Category 1937 1946 1947 


204, 000 


American tourists 376, 000 418, 505 

Other foreign tourists 7, 691, 504! 5, 121,735) 7, 863, 265 

“G.I. leave action” 750, 047 155, 183 

Swiss tourists 8, 109, 410 14, 861, 804 14, 714, 975 
Total overnight 

stays 16, 176, 914 20, 937, 586 23, 151, 928 


'Swiss Federal Office of Statistics. 
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‘ultivation of tourism to the fullest economic advantage is dependent in la s 
Cultivat ft to the fullest dvantag d dent in large measure 


on two factors here shown—fine scenery, and excellent transportation facilities for 


viewing that scenery. 


Key-element in the picture is a tourist car on the Gornergrat 


rail line at Zermatt, Switzerland, where the stupendous Matterhorn holds court. 


For Soldiers From Germany 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST is the 
low-cost tourist program organized with 
the cooperation of the Swiss Tourist Bu- 
reau, which arranged for American 
soldiers stationed in Germany to benefit 
from 7-day tours of the most famous 
scenic and recreational resorts in Swit- 
zerland at the special all-inclusive price 
of $35, made possible by the large num- 
ber of participants. 

Every precaution was taken to insure 
the success of that program. As the 
principal objective of the ‘“‘Leave Action” 
is to rehabilitate the GI to civilian life, 
special care is taken to treat him like 
any other civilian tourist. Special 
trains marked ‘Reserved for American 
Tourists” are used to transport the 
parties to and from their destinations. 
Officers and enlisted personnel travel in 


the same party without regard to rank. 
The standard of accommodation and 
food is the same as that given to regular 
tourists. GI’s stop at hotels which 
are being operated for regular tourists 
and thus have an opportunity to mingle 
with the other guests. 

There are a number of different itin- 
eraries from which the GI May choose; 
these include visits to such places as 
Bern, Lucerne, Zurich, St. Moritz, Inter- 
laken, Montreux, and Geneva. Care has 
been taken to see that each tour includes 
a stop-over in at least one of the de luxe 
hotels, and none but fine hotels are 
used. 

To prevent serious depletion of con- 
sumer goods, and also in order to piace 
all GI’s on an equal spending basis, 
each is limited to 150 francs for pur- 
chases. 


(Continued on p. 42) 











The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign curren- 
cies were converted to United States dollars 
at rates of exchange applicable to the re- 
spective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 


WORLD TRADE 


. : Annual 
Country total » 
April 
EXPORTS 
North America: 
Canada ! 2, 774.9 190 
Costa Rica 2] 
Cuba 3___. 746. 5 72. 
Dominican Republic 83.0 11 
Guatemala 4 52.0 6 
Haiti 31.4 l 
Honduras 717.5 l 
Mexico 4 443.3 29 
Nicaragua 20.9 2 
Panama, Republic of 
E] Salvador 40.1 5 
United States § 15, 337.6 1, 362 
South America 
Argentina 1, 587.9 127 
Brazil 1, 145.8 7 
Chile 4 280.0 0 
Colombia 253.8 1s 
Ecuador 3 
Peru 154 7 
Uruguay 3 162 12 
Europe: 
Austria 84.2 4 
Belgium-Luxem bourg* 1, 405. 7 121 
Bulgaria 86. 2 $ 
Czechoslovakia '°*__ 572. 2 19 
Denmark* 482. 6 41) 
Finland 342 0) 15 
France* 1, 787.7 171 
Iceland* 44.8 2 
Ireland 160. 2 1] 
Italy '2 746.4 64 
Netherlands ° 700. 7 53 
Norw ay* 65.0 wan 
Portugal 170. ¢ 13 
Sweden 894. 2 61 
Switzerland 763. 3 60 
Turkey* 223. 3 23 
United Kingdom 4, 820.9 rh 
Asia: 
British Malaya "4 610. 4 $2 
Ceylon ‘5 2i 
China 230. 6 17 
French Indochina r 56.2 r 6 
Hong Kong " * 306. 5 22 
India !* 962. 4 77 
Iran * * 79.0 
Japan 173. 6 
Netherlands Indies 4 2 125. 3 If 
Palestine 10 
Philippines, Republic of !7 265. 5 $4 
Siam 2 4 
Oceania: 
Australia ! 988. 0 73 
" New Zealand 35 
Africa: 
Algeria* 300. 6 21 
Egypt % 33 
French Morocco* 153. 8 10 
French West Africa* 107. 1 7 
Geld Coast * 7 
Nigeria % 16 
Sierra Leone * 
Southern Rhodesia * 95.3 A 


Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Ireland, Mexico, Netherlands 


Indies, New Zealand, Republic of the Pailip- 
pines, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States include reexrports; those for 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey, domestic merchandise only. 


Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STA‘ 


_ Ee ok 


a 
1947 
May June July August | “eptem 
. . ber 
267.8 272.7 236. 2] 21s, ¢ 
1.3 1.6 
75.6 64.0 2% 77.8 (4.3 
13. 6 7.2 7 6.5 1.7 
*4.¢ 41.2 4.2 2.9 ( 
2.6 t 2. 1 2. { 
1.7 1.9 1.7 ] l 
{ 2.7 Ht &.o 
2. | «0 a 1.4 1.2 
s S 
hs 21.1 1.8 l 1.2 
1, 502.9 1, 320 1, 265. 2 1, 2¢ 1, 185.1 
15.8 119.7 128. 2 129. 4 Ltt 
71.8 SS. 7 s&s 7 100. ¢ 104.8 
24 2. 16 25. 1 1Y 
17.9 12.5 14.7 219 21.4 
2 2. 4 | i y 4 
14.1 a i s i4 15.4 
é +. 5 ,.¢ 
6.4 r 79 4.9 7.€ 
123.2 130. 4 7 SS. 140). 2 
7 { 6.9 
1.6 44 17.4 s it 
19. 1 im 14 { } 
5.9 ) 2 10.7 f 
157 f 48 120. 4 29. 4 
4 ( ( 
2 9 2& 0 
64 ) OS 
4) 15.2 1s mi 
34.4 1s. | 2s. 4 8. 7 H.4 
12.7 11.8 17.8 12. 1 
69.7 KR? 1) xs 4 RS Ff S48 
61.8 60.8 “4 65.9 
23. i 9 17.8 
390). ( 2.0 461.7 . 112.7 
61.4 1). 4 16.5 Ht) 45 
18.7 . os 7. 2 10.1 
4.0 21.9 4 7 () Hs 
r3.9 21 f 2.8 » 9 
25.2 25 25.9 8.2 29.8 
108. 7 106. 1 &5.Y 
a 7 & | su l 
7.7 28.1 7 7.2 7.2 
25. ¢ 14.4 
Ss. f 6.0 x 4 7.0 6s 
95.3 KX] SIs 65. 4 ‘ 2 
410.0 5.9 31.2 $2. 6 17.4 
20. 2 22. 1 16.9 5. 9 24.4 
55. 6 25. 2 24.4 23.5 HS 
7.9 14.9 12.2 1.7 12.2 
11.1 7.5 11.0 8.7 12.2 
6 4.2 2.8 7.2 1.8 
. 5 12.2 5.3 
7.3 9.1 9. 1 st] 11.8 


ES DOLLARS 
MAS 
i- eC ~ 
October | Novem- | Dece January February March 
ber Der - 
QA. 2 l i, 2 2 } 1) 228.4 
HO. 2 64.9 $1.2 
28 &, 4. ¢ 1.( f 1.2 
3. 4 3.4 t 
1.8 2 4 9 99 24 
1.2 1.8 
2 s 4 1.4 
1.4 } l 
J 2 } 
1, 304. ¢ 1, 184.9 1,172 1, 090. 7 1, (se 114 
7 ) 1s4 
112 RO s ( 
é Pe 1 ; 
144 
144 ] 5. § 
i! ~ 1. ¢ 
t 2 s 4.8 l 
Hs ( { ‘ 
‘ ) 
s f me . ) 
s & | 
‘ l * s | 
68.1 63 } ( Q 8 
12 14 22.9 
1 s ta ; 2 
29.0) 22 ¢ 25.0 S 4 4. 
Qs 24 2i. 1 I 
9 0 1.2 Ds 2 mm» G 
, | ) 
, 
6.8 
107. ¢ SY 104. 4 ° 127.3 r 126.0 136. 4 
24.1 2 6. 2 
13.2 16.8 22. 7 
7.1 7. ¢ ¥.¥ 
10 
96 9.9 A 6.3 


Import figures for Australia, British Malaya, 


China, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States represent general imports; 


those for Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmarn, 
Fgypt, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Turkey, imports for consumption. 

All data, monthly and annual, are prelimi- 
nary and subject to revision 
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WORLD TRADE: BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 





| 
’ r Annual ,~ oe ee et 
Country totel's | 
April May June July 
Exports—Continued 
Africa—Continued 
Tanganyika — waa 2.9 | 3.6 3.6 4. 
Tunisia*® ee 52. 2 | 4.5 3.5 3.5 5. 
Union of South Africa 27 ‘ 25. 4 
IMPORTS 
North America 
Canada ! 2, 561.1 224. 5 239. 1 229. 9 225. 
Costa Rica oi 23.7 4.3 4.2 
Cuba 3 , . 519.9 40.6 43.9 40.3 46. 
Dominican Republic 48.7 23.9 24.2 23.5 23. 
Guatemala 4 57.3 4.2 25.6 24.4 24 
Haiti 6 27.2 2.5 2.4 eo 2. 
Honduras 3 7 29.4 2.5 2.5 2.8 2. 
Mexico 4 665. 4 62.1 64.8 55.1 51. 
Nicaragua 20.8 1.5 2.0 1.7 1. 
Panama, Republic of 26.4 24.7 27.2 2 7. 
El Salvador 35.9 3.0 23.3 22.5 23. 
United States 5, 733. 1 512.1 474.0 463.0 449. 
South America 
Argentina 4 1, 308.3 8&5. 2 101.2 99. 0 121. 
Brazil ? 1, 216.9 120.5 121.0 110.8 114. 
Chile 4 28 270.0 16.3 22. 1 21.3 23. 
Colombia 4 345.5 231.2 233.5 30.9 2 28 
Eeuador 4.4 3.3 3.9 24 
Peru ¢ 168. 0 12.4 14.3 12.3 13. 
Uruguay 215.3 17.8 20.6 17.9 17 
Europe 
Austria 9119.1 8.8 9.8 11 
Belgium-Luxemburg* 1, 951. 4 150. 2 144.6 140. 
Bulgaria 75. 2 7.2 3.6 7 
Czechoslovakia '° * 572.7 15.2 53.9 51 
Denmark* 643.3 45.6 76.5 61 
Finland 347.0 10.8 9), 2 36 
France* >, 910.5 231.4 251.1 245, 
Iceland* 80.0 6.4 6.0 7 
Ireland 527. 2 34.7 45.1 51 
Italy 1, 516.8 172.0 173.8 1S 
Netherlands !3* 1, 602.8 127.8 177.2 160 
Norway‘ THR. 0 69.7 77.5 59 
Portugal 369.8 22.7 31:7 35 
Sweden 1, 437. 1 98. 7 129. 7 144 
Switzerland 1, 125.9 94.6 RR. 5 96 
rurkey* 244.6 15.8 20.3 24 
United Kingdom 7, 203. 5 592. 7 620.0 722 
Asia 
British Malaya 644.5 54.3 61.6 0.8 54 
Ceylon ? 19.4 23. 4 14.5 23 
China 649.5 57.4 60.8 63.8 81 
French Indochina * 127.2 r10.5 \ r12.9 r1o 
Hong Kong !’ 1390.4 26.1 1.2 32.9 35 
India R648 98. 0 12.2 105. 7 118 
Iran ** 20 126.6 
Japan 32 426. 1 
Netherlands Indies ? 283. 0 21.1 26.8 28.5 20 
Palestine 2 29. 4 234.3 27.8 2 30 
Philippines, Republic of " 511.4 57.7 45.2 39.1 35 
Siam 7.2 11.3 5.8 9 
Oceania 
Australia 736. 5 79.6 82. 1 69.6 102 
New Zealand ™ 25.4 32.6 30. 7 35 
Africa 
Algeria*® 29.6 30.7 34.6 32 
Egypt 27.8 31.9 36.5 41 
French Morocco* 2979.9 24.0 22.0 20. 4 23 
French West Africa* 170.4 9. 7 16 18. 7 12 
(Gold Coast 6.7 5.6 6.3 6 
Nigeria ™ 9.5 9.3 14.8 14 
Sierra Leone ™ 1.4 1.4 
South Rhodesia ™ 135.0 8.1 12.2 10.4 ll 
Tanganyika 3.2 5.0 4.1 5 
Tunisia* 153.0 14.5 14.6 13. 0 10 
Union of South Africa 101.6 
= Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 


adjustments and corrections, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly 
figures 
Excluding gold 

? Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, April 1948. 

' Excluding monetary gold and silver 

‘Including monetary gold and silver. 

§ Average of 3 months’ data. 

® Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1947 
’ Fiseal vear ended June 30, 1947 
Civilian supplies included 
> Commercial trade only 

Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments 

Excluding bullion and specie 
? Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available official records 
from other Government agencies. In many cases the Central Institute of Statistics was 
able to substitute foreign currency values for the lire values originally submitted, but a 
residual value remained in lire and is not convertible to foreign currencies or other stand- 
ard of value at any known rate of exchange. ‘This introduces a margin of error, probably 
5 to 10 percent. Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sales of previously 
imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government, or clandestine or 
other unrecorded movements are excluded. 

'S Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post 

‘ Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. 

'S Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores. 

® Because of the precipitous decline in foreign exchange value of the CN dollar, con- 
versions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which business was 
transacted 

"Excluding gold and silver. 
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1947 | 1948 
sides ria Pere | | 
August “— | October | 5 a —" | January caataasins March 
| i| 
| 
| | 
4 4.2 5 ‘= = | ‘ a ER --|----------]~--------- 
1 4.0 4.2 3.6 | 3.9 | 6.5 | an EM See 
| ! 
} i 
| i 
7 203. 5 207. 1 | 253. 2 228. 0 193. 2 205. 0 181.3 | 196.1 
" awele . ~ : aeuae | ceeces |uoccescccs 
8 36. 5 35. 2 | 42.9 55.8 | 69. 5 Scie AE ind tte Neh, < 
7 22.8 23.8 | 24.9 24.9 | 27.4 || Je BREE RES pe 
7 24.7 24.8 5 5.3 55.3 | § 5.3 |} EERE BES eee 
3 i 3.0 27 2.5 2.9 || 3.1 } So 2 eae 
8 2.8 2.9 2.6 3.4 | 3.2 |} FSS aNISLS, ayes 
7 48.0 44.1 56. 2 50. 2 58.9 || 47.3 SENSES RE SBA 
7 2.3 1.6 21.9 21.8 5 t % ieee, BARSENE SEL! uc 
1 25.5 25.5 26.5 25.3 |. ihe cacuiadaee 
0 22.7 23.0 23.2 3.4 | (5 eee SASS AE Ae 
7 400. 2 473.1 491.6 ¥ 454.5 t 602.8 545.8 | 582.0 | 666. 2 
2 108. 0 139. 5 135.9 | 114.7 187.2 139. 2 | 119.0 i salalisepslanieia 
9 84.9 93.8 105.9 84.3 | 120.3 | 74.8 LS PER STS 
6 23.2 24.7 28.9 | 21.3 | 29. 6 | 20. 5 | SS ean 
4 2 25.5 2 22.3 228.3 226.8} 226.2 af TESS 
8 24.4 23.3 ee ; SEA SAAR 
7 18. 6 14.1 | 14. 4 | 12.4 16.2 13.0 Xt * See 
1 17.7 19.2 24.1 | 22.6 | 16.9 13.3 | 2) eee 
2 11.2 12.4 13.6 | 12.8 | 14.4 '17.0 17.0 ee 
0 164.1 156.6 199. 4 201.8 | 239.2 169.7 148. 1 aa 
9 6.1 10.3 f.5 7.0 11.7 | 8.0 11.1 we 
3 50.7 49.3 | © 50.5 49.0 65.5 83. 4 72.1 68.9 
6 54.1 60. 7 63.1 50.3 61.3 48.4 45.6 Bent 
3 29.7 38.5 38.6 36.9 52.4 29.3 31.7 26. 6 
8 223. 2 247.0 255. 2 246. 2 293. 6 pea 
1 4.0 8.8 6.4 4.7 13.3 5.3 3.6 | 6.7 
6 S15 19.9 58.5 52.6 50. 6 51.2 ef eee eae 
$ 95.6 83.7 105. 1 124.7 77.1 EE SPORT mM: 
1 131.2 126.3 143. 4 154.2 162.6 144.2 kei 
4 55.4 84.6 71.2 51.1 62.6 49.3 51.3 a 
7 21.9 35.3 23.8 25 1 41.9 6.1 34.5 ss 
5 137.8 152. 4 144.8 95.9 108. 4 116. 2 102. 4 Mi 
4 84.3 90.1 103. 0 112.3 120. 5 113. 4 2 2 i ee 
8 21.6 28.5 20.7 26.6 25.4 24.1 Salle 
4 701.4 647.7 650.6 556. 8 618. 2 651.8 596. 6 718. 1 
3 19.9 55.8 52.3 55. 7 OE. sn. oo winches sccabaeabencataeied 
6 21.4 25.2 26. 5 20.5 21.6 || , 27.3 Te Bia a 
s 74.3 60. 7 39.6 28.4 29.6 19.5 14.1 ons 
2 12.7 710.8 711.3 14.6 15.7 ||__-- ; ae 
9 31 30.2 33.5 31 38.0 3142.3 | 3144.6 3135.4 31 33.1 3142.9 
3 26.9 | 29.9 22.3 28.4 33.4 ; msaia 
6 2 26.2 2 34.6 234.2 eee 
0 Ce Ff eee Giereean tens! Veritas ME! Sse eens Bae ee 
l 7 8.9 eS aan RY Ree wal, Paes) Bt te 2 4 
1 77.0 101.4 | 116.3 75.6 79.0 r91.0 89.9 | 97.1 
3 32.5 419.6 Til ths 
5 25.7 33. 1 32.7 Be ae 
3 39.5 40. 1 LA wa teen 
6 26.5 21.8 23.9 24.7 36.5 Sten Resorees 
6 18.9 15.6 19.6 14.3 17.1 3 ams 
5 8.3 7.0 “| Ce ee ds re EEO! ae 
DS Carnie, eee SUE Ta sGinc ees 
8 13. 1 11.5 12.3 12.4 18.0 ey eae Ree ae 
6 |e Eee Sano, FREE Sm ROOK R Se ON a 
8 8.3 13.2 14.8 16.3 12.9 


§ Excluding bullion and specie; including government exports. 

? Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 1947. 

Trade year beginning Mar. 21, 1946. Export figures exclude exports by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.. amounting to $247,700,000 and exports by the “Sociéte 
Mahie-Iran”’ amounting to $600,000. Import figures exclude imports by special franchise 
amounting to $34,200,000. 

21 For the period September 1945 through December 1946, exports amounted to 
$103,292,000. 

22 Refers only to the territory held by Netherlands Indies Government. 

2 Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

4 Including bullion; excluding specie. 

+5 Including bullion and specie. 

2% Including government exports, bullion, and specie. 

2” Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

28 Excluding unrecorded imports amounting to approximately $20,000,000. 

2° Excluding bullion and specie; including government stores. 

3° Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA. 

3! Including government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947. 

33 Includes estimated value of goods procured with United States Government appro- 
priated funds and estimated value of goods transferred to Japan from Allied Occupation 
Forces in Japan. Imports into Japan from September 1945 through December 1946 
amounted to $305,393,000. 

33 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied property 
at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

% Including government imports, bullion, and specie. 

35 Excluding gold bullion; including government imports. 

t Revised. 

*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 


n use. 





Values are f. a. s., port of export. 


Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 


or commercial, and foreign aid and relief— 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 
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ures, with break-down of the “aid and re- 
1048 
Ite 
Apr Ap 
VALUE 
Exports, in reexports hous, of d 1. 121. 731 1. 362 
Cash-purchass 135, 097 TH, 218, 
Foreign aid and reli 186, 634 14 
Greek-Turkish l 25, 152 
Interim aid dc 254 
Pri relief lc } 
Econor Coop. Adm k« 
Inter Org P 
Ci 67 
Exports. U. § S 0 1, 34 
General imports 12 
Imp t r ( 1! is 
INDEXES 
3 s 1" 
y ? u HK) 
Imr S 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
» XN An ] ¥) R17 a] 
\ 4 27 xT 52 
~ ] AT a 5 2 5 
Eur 74, 35¢ 52 
4 45 2 Z “ 
AS ; “ 2 
Al 27 
Ocear 2 
Afr 78. € 68 
6 HE Et 
Car 18, 41 8 
An ? R I 20s, S48 
Me ) $7, 132 7 
( I Al iR lt 17 ne - 
 & 40), 207 47 
Arg $5 2 $4 
B 204 
Braz 46, 154 61 
Chile (28 ) 
Colomt 1. a] 21 
Peru 6, 713 }] 
Uruguay i¢ 7, 651 7 
Ve zu li 46, 49. it 
Curaca i & (SE 5 
F PI 
United K 1 . t 1 f dol 43, 604 92 
Continental Euroy U.8.8.R 
is. of d 27, 36 42 
Aid andr do 44, 859 Ow) 
Austria ao 11, 361 st) 
Aid and relief do 10, 182 x 
Belgium* do 19, 440 45 
Czechoslovakia do 3, 526 7 
Aid and relief do 32 + 
Denmark* do 4, 18S s 
Finland dao 1, 685 l 
France* do 9, 387 76 
Aid and relief 1o 31, 208 
Germany* SS, 641 38 
Aid and relic fis, 24 s 
Greect lo 22, H84 12, 
Aid and relief lo 17, 438 5 
Italy* dc 15, 730 55 
Aid and relic do 21,2 12 
Netherlands* do 2), 039 4], 
Norway* do 6, 774 14 
See footnotes on p. 12 


lief’ figures by organizations and groups 
making shipment. The “aid and relief” 
type is also shown separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with areas and countries in 1948; total ex- 
ports appearing alone represent cash-pur- 
chase goods, largely or entirely, except as 


noted. 
without 


Commodity exports show totals only, 
break-down into types. 

Import figures cover foreign 
received in the United States 
Values are those reported 
export, and, 


merchandise 
customs area 
at foreign port of 
therefore, excluding insurance, 








transportation, and other charges incident 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Cornehls & Bosse, Papenhuder- 
strasse 32, Hamburg 24, wishes to contact 
suppliers of egg products. 

Germany—Siegfried Ertz, Brillerstrasse 7, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, desires to get in touch 
with wholesale jewelers. 

Germany—aAlfred Flanse (manufacturer), 
Ohkamp 6, (24a) Hamburg-Fuhlsbilttel, 
British Zone, offers to export teddy-bears and 
other toy stuffed animals. 

Germany—Frankfurter Handelsgesellschaft 
AG. (manufacturers’ representative), Main- 
zer Landstrasse 330-360, Frankfurt /Main, 
offers to export the following: fuel pump dia- 
phragms for all kinds and types of motor ve- 
hicles; Diesel locomotives; movable or sta- 
tionary electrical room radiators; bottle cap- 
sules for wine, Champagne, all sorts of liq- 
uors; tin household utensils; tin cans with 
patented closure for home preserving; tin 
packing material; machines for sealing tin 
cans; grinding spindles; technical rubber 
goods such as profile rubber, sheet-rubber 
packing, water hoses, small rubber parts; 
miscellaneous goods, such as washers, spring 
washers, rivets, chisels, cables, hair 
curlers. 

Germany—Wilhelm Gebauer, Firma Bléd- 
ner-StahlmOébel Willy O. Gebauer, Bédeker- 
strasse 75, Hannover, wishes to contact manu- 
facturers of steel furniture for home and 
office use. 

Germany—Gustav Henckell G. m. b. H., 
Kleine Johannisstrasse 6, (24a) Hamburg 11, 
desires to contact United States firms inter- 
ested in importing ironware, implements, 
cutlery, toys, and chinaware. 

Germany—Dr. Eugen Rehle, (13b) Durach 
Nr. 114, b. Kempten/Allg., desires to purchase 
automatic laundry machines, such as are 
used in public laundries. 

Germany—Karl Schaller, Bergstrasse 2, 
Hof-Saaile, desires to import into the United 
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States zone of Germany canned and dried 
milke, dried egg powder, dried fruit, cheese, 
and lard. 

Germany—Sonneberger - Friedel - Figuren, 
(18a) Neustadt b. Coburg, Bavaria, seeks a 
United States agent for a line of artistic toy 
figures, including characters taken from fairy 
tales. One illustrated leaflet available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Germany—Ludolph Struve & Co., Jung- 
fernstieg 30, Hamburg 36, wishes to export 
German graphite (plumbago). 


eens 


Siole WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


Japan—Kowa Trading Co. Ltd. (general 
merchants, exporters, importers), No. 2, 
1-chome, Hongoku-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo- 
ku, is interested in contacting firms dealing 
in thermos bottles. 

Japan—Hinomoto Works Co. (importer, 
exporter), 10, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Tokyo, 
wishes to import into Japan mechanical 
goods, chemicals, and foods; also, desires to 
export to the United States electric bulbs, 
mechanical celluloid toys, bicycles, textiles, 
and braid. 

Japan—Osaka-fu). Komamono - Keshohin 
Shogyo-Kyodo Kumiai, No. 11, 3-chome, 





trade contracts. 


projected business arrangements. 


dertaken with these firms. 


abroad. 


conditions permit.) 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration: 7. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 15. 

Animals and Birds: 16. 

Automotive Vehicles, Equipment, 
Supplies: 7, 33, 35, 36. 

Bookbinding Equipment: 9. 

Brushes: 25. 

Cellophane and Glassine: 3. 

Chemicals: 5. 

Clothing and Accessories: 1, 2, 13. 

Crown Corks: 31. 

Department-Store Goods: 2. 


Fats and Oils: 4, 38. 

Fibers: 18. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 15, 18, 32, 34. 

Gambier: 18. 

Greeting Cards: 11. 

Lumber and Lumber Products: 20. 

Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—8, 33. 
Industrial—6, 7, 22, 24, 26, 27. 
Public Works—33. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firm listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


Index, by Commodities 


» 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


and 


Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 2, 7. 


Interested 


Machine Tools: 23, 30. 

Metals: 28, 30. 

Notions: 37. 

Novelties: 37. 

Oils (Lubricating): 7. 

Opals (All Forms): 10. 

Paints: 7. 

Paper and Paper Products: 8. 

Pens and Pencils: 37. 

Radios: 7. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 7, 19. 

Seeds and Berries: 17, 29. 

Technical Information and Developments: 
1, 6. 

Testers: 30. 

Textiles: 2. 

Toiletries: 14, 37. 

Tools: 9, 21, 23. 

Tortoise Shells: 12. 

Toys and Games: 37. 

Wire: 19. 

Yarzs: 1, 39. 
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Minami-kyuhoji-cho, 


Higashi-ku, 
wishes to import into Japan lipsticks, face 
powder, hair pomades, and similar goods. 
Japan—Showa Yoko Ltd. (exporter), P. O. 
Box No. 492, Tokyo Central, 57 Sendagicho 


Osaka, 


Komagome, Bunkyoku, Tokyo, desires to 
contact United States firms interested in 
importing menthol crystals, peppermint oil, 
camphor, agar-agar, chillies, and dried mush- 
rooms. 


New or Used Cement Plant 
Sought by Brazilian Agency 


American firms in a position to supply 
a cement plant, new or used, are sought 
by Companhia Hidro Elétrica do S. 
Francisco, a Brazilian Government cor- 
poration, in Rio de Janeiro. The plant 
should have a daily capacity of 2,000 bags 
of cement of 42.5 kilograms. 

The inquirer has indicated that the 
“packaged plants’ developed in the 
United States during the war, which have 
a 1,000- to 4,000-bag capacity, might be 
of interest. It is also desired to explore 
the possibility of obtaining a plant 
adapted to wood or powdered charcoal, 
rather than oil. 

It is understood that early delivery is 
of prime importance, since the plant 
should be in operation near Cachoeira de 
Paulo Afonso, Bahia, within 10 months. 

Quotations f. 0. b. New York are pre- 
ferred; however, the agency’s first inter- 
est is in ascertaining availability of the 
required plant. 

Communications should be directed to 
Carlos Berenhauser, Jr., Commercial Di- 
rector, Companhia Hidro Elétrica do S. 
Francisco, Rua Visconde de Inhauma, 
134 15° andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


SCO To Sell German- 
Owned Switches 


Announcement of the sale of switches 
for 45,000-volt, 3-phase current owned by 
Ferrostaal A. G., Essen, Germany, has 
just been made by the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office. This property consists of ap- 
paratus and switches with accessories 
which were destined for a substation to 
transform a 45,000-volt, 3-phase current 
into a 3,000-volt direct current. 

Interested United States firms should 
communicate with the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, Service for the Liquidation 
of German Assets, Postbox 39, Zurich, 
Switzerland, prior to July 31, 1948. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Salomao Haddad, representing 
Sudex Brasil Industrial, Importadora e Ex- 
portadora, Ltda. (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer), 171 Rua Benjamin Constant, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in buying rayon acetate 
yarn, and in visiting factories manufactur- 
ing men’s hosiery. Scheduled to arrive June 
25, via New Orleans, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: 364 Turnpike Road, Shrews- 
bury, Mass. Itinerary: New Orleans, Mil- 
waukee, Albany, New York, and Boston. 
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2. Colombia—Dr. Juan Guillermo Restrepo 
Jaramillo, representing Almacenes La Pri- 
mavera Ltda. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 52-27 Calle Colombia, 
Medellin, is interested in department-store 
goods, lamps, cotton and rayon textiles, and 
haberdashery. Scheduled to arrive June 13, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
Address: c/o L. & E. Bedrick Inc., 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Washington. 


3. Cuba—José F. Casuso (commission 
merchant), La Sola 220, Santos Suarez, 
cellophane, glassine, and _ tissue paper. 


(P. O. Box 2881), Habana, is interested in 
Scheduled to arrive June 28, via Miami, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address c/o Hotel 
Harrison, Harrison and Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill.; Chesterfield Hotel, Forty-ninth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, July 1 to 14; New York, 
July 15 to August 15, 

4. Cuba—Agustin Prado, Jr. (commission 
merchant), San Ignacio 252, Habana, is in- 
terested in contacting lard packers, rice 
producers, and manufacturers of pork prod- 
ucts. Scheduled to arrive June 26, via New 
Orleans, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Pete French, Merchants Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., Itinerary: St. Louis, 
Chicago, and New York. 

5. France—Georges T. Rochu, representing 
Société des Produits Chimiques Rochu, 26, 
rue Laffitte, Paris, is interested in chemical 
products. Scheduled to arrive June 18, via 
New York, for a visit of approximately 3 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Industrial Raw 
Materials, 52 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Iran—Akbar Agar, representing Shiraz 
Manufacturing Co., Shiraz, is interested in 
purchasing and seeks technical information 
on tertile machinery 
plant, and pottery and woodworking ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive in June, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S 
address: c/o Iranian Embassy, 3003 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C 
Itinerary: Eastern seaboard 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Iraq—Sadik al-Timimi, (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), Timimi Building, Rashid 
Street, Baghdad, is interested in passenger 
cars, trucks, tires and tubes, lubricating oils 
refrigerators, radio sets 
appliances, air-conditioning units, and 
paints. Scheduled to arrive in July, via 
New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Kaiser-Frazer Export Corp., Willow 
Run, Mich. Itinerary: New York, Willow 
Run, Detroit, Chicago, and Newark 

8. Netherlands—Josef Gerstner, 6a Al- 
steedschestraat, Enschede, is interested in 
importing agricultural machinery and parts 
into the Netherlands. Scheduled to arrive 
June 30, via New York, for a visit of 38 days 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. Bernhard Strauss, 879 
West One Hundred and Eightieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, De- 
troit, and New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Netherlands—Dirk Knol, representing 
H. Albracht, Boekbinderij & Kantoorboek- 
handel, 27 Bolstraat, Utrecht, is interested in 
purchasing bookbinding materials and tools. 
Scheduled to arrive June 19, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/oH. J 
Knoll, 653 Thirteenth Street, Holland, Mich. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Grand Rapids 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Correction—The United States address of 
Bernardus Egidius Maria Wientjes, Nether- 
lands, i FOREIGN COMMERCE 


electric generating 


electric firtures and 


announced in 


WEEKLY, June 26, should read King Edward 
Hotel, 120 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Australia—Australian Opal Export (ex- 
port merchant), 282 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, wishes to export large 
quantities of cut opals (white and black); 
opal ore, opal-faced rock, boulder opals; and 
opal buttons. 

11. Canada—Richelieu yreeting Cards, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 9500 St. Lawrence 
Boulevard, Montreal, wishes to export high- 
grade and chain-store variety grades of 
greeting cards (embossed and/or engraved) 
in the French language. Firm states it can 
export 3,000,000 cards annually. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

12. Cuba—Nonell y Leon (commission 
merchants), Facciolo 9, Regla, Habana, 
wishes to export 10,000 to 15,000 pounds an- 
nually of first-grade tortoise shells (concha 
de carey). Free samples available upon re- 
quest from foreign firm 

13. France—Pierett ‘Ondine (Maison Mo- 
nier) (manufacturer), 4 rue de Brest, Lyon, 
Rhone, wishes to export 800 pieces annual- 
ly of de luze lingerie and bathing costumes 
made of high-quality material, and good- 
quality rubber thread. One set of Samples 
(reduced size) and price list available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

14. France—Salomon Fréres§ (manufac- 
turer), 8, rue Jacquart, Pantin (Seine), 
wishes to export fine-quality face powders, 
and perfumed soaps such as a 
brand containing true lemon juice and the 
brand “Duvex” for different types of skins 

15. France—Sempe Jimenez & Co. (com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), 23, 
Boulevard de la Plage, Arcachon, wishes to 
export cognac and armagnac brandies, food 
products such as foies gras and truffles 

16. Italy—L. Molinar (export merchant), 
Via Goldoni 4, Turin, desires to export and 
seeks agent for all kinds of birds, exotic 
animals, and European fauna. 

17. Italy—Morelli Vasco di Nicolo (pro- 
ducer, export merchant), 15 Via Curtatone e 
Montanara, Empoli (Florence), 
export field seeds and juniper berries 

18. Malaya International Syndicate — 
Sole Proprietorship (import-export mer- 
chant), 189 Cecil Street, Singapore, wishes 
to export natural produce from Malaya and 
Netherlands Indies such as ramie and sisal 
fibers, block gambier, and Lampong black 
pepper (guaranteed not to exceed 3 percent 
admixture) 

19. Netherland Hollandsche Draad- en 
Kabelfabriek, N. V. (manufacturers), 10 
Hamerstraat, Amsterdam, N., desires to ex- 
port first-class quality rubber insulated cop- 
per wtre, in any quantities. 

20. Netherlands—Kempkes’ Meubelfab- 
rieken N. V. (manufacturer), 36 Zuidkade, 
Waddinxveen, wishes to export fezible ply- 
wood called Superflex, a Netherland invented 
plywood stated to be based on an entirely 
new principle. Superflex consists of a layer 
of veneer of birch, beech, or other kind of 
wood on which separate narrow transverse 
laths are glued perpendicularly. Further in- 
formation and illustrated booklet is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Sweden—A. M. de Jong Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Hollandaregatan 3, 
Stockholm, wishes to export wood chisels, 
10 metric tons available for export during 
1948. Firm prefers to sell outright to whole- 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade. Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY 
AT BLENOS AIRES 


(Dated June 23, 1948) 


A Central Bank regulation issued June 
22 establishes extensive modifications in 
circular No. 788 of July 8, 1948, and oth- 
ers, and appreciably liberalizes capital 
investment and remittance regulations. 

Imports from soft-currency countries 
will be freely admitted. Imports from 
other countries will continue to be sub- 
ject to prior study. The Bank also will 
accord import permits for other goods 
for those who may wish to defray cost of 
imports concerned by using funds which 
they possess abroad and also in cases 
where importers agree to defer remit- 
tance for at least 12 months. 

A trade agreement was signed with 
Yugoslavia on June 7 providing for the 
supply of small quantities of Argentine 
hides, wool, linseed oil, casein, industrial 
tallow, waxes, and bristles to Yugoslavia, 
and for Yugoslav portland cement, in- 
dustrial chemicals, lumber, and other 
goods to be supplied to Argentina for a 
period of 1 year. The agreement pro- 
vides also for reciprocity in general with 
specific reference to carriage and insur- 
ance of goods, import formalities, and 
other points 

The Province of Buenos Aires on June 
7 expropriated six American-owned 
power plants, in accordance with the 
Provincial plan to take over all electric- 
power services in the Province. 

The River Plate and Brazil Maritime 
Conference announced in New York 
that, effective July 1, all freight sur- 
charges would be eliminiated for the 
east coast of South America, but that at 
the same time there would be a 20-per- 
cent increase in basic rates. This will 
mean a net decrease of about 5 percent 
on freights to Buenos Aires. Goods 
transshipped at Buenos Aires for Para- 
guay and certain internal Argentine and 
Uruguayan points will be affected by the 
recently authorized freight-rate in- 
creases of 50 percent for fluvial trans- 
portation on the rivers Parana, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay and 30 percent on 
freight Montevideo. 


July 3, 1948 


A Government decree provides for free 
importation of machinery and materials 
for building. Building materials also 
are to be given preference in demands 
for cargo space on railroads. 

The Central Bank announced that ex- 
change permits will be issued for the im- 
portation of British woolen textiles and 
British cotton textiles up to the value of 
£3,000,000 each, following terms of the 
recent Andes Agreement. 

A recent Government decree stipulates 
that no prices may be raised to take care 
of increases in wages. Increases must 
be absorbed out of the profits of the firm 
or company concerned. 

Another decree issued in June provides 
tax reductions for enterprises engaged 
in agriculture, cattle-raising, transpor- 
tation, fishing, or mining when a certain 
proportion of profits is reinvested in the 
business. Previously this advantage had 
been given only to industrial enterprises. 

Pursuing its plan to encourage foreign 
industries to move to Argentina, the 
Government has authorized the Italian 
firm Cotosan to establish a wool scouring 
and processing plant in Argentina and to 
import various items of machinery and 
equipment free of duty. 

With export demand at lower levels 
and the new corn crop still unfit for 
shelling and shipping, loadings of grains 
from Argentina during the past 30 days 
have amounted to only slightly more 
than 320,000 metric tons. During the 
week ended June 10, total shipments of 
the five leading grains fell to 71,000 tons, 
scarcely one-third of the rate which 
present equipment and manpower should 
be able to maintain. A substantial quan- 
tity of old corn, variously estimated at 
up to 300,000 tons, is available in or near 
ports, but it is insect-damaged to a con- 
siderable extent and shippers are tend- 
ing to wait for the new crop. 

Meantime, the Bank of the Nation has 
commenced offering loans to producers 
of 9.50 pesos per 100 kilograms of their 
estimated total production of new-crop 
corn. The 6 percent interest rate will 
be waived if the corn is eventually sold 
to the Trade Promotion Institute. 

Flax producers have been advised by 
the National Economic Council that the 
price to be paid for the forthcoming 
1948-49 crop will not be advanced over 





the present rate of 30 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, basis bagged on track or along- 
side steamer at Buenos Aires. This an- 
nouncement indicates the official opin- 
ion that flax sowings should be reduced. 

The current production of potatoes 
will be sufficient without importations. 
Sugar production also is expected to 
cover domestic consumption adequately. 

Alfalfa seed production will reach 30,- 
910 metric tons. 

A new record price of 65 pesos per 10 
kilograms was paid on June 14 for a lot 
of 250 metric tons of superfine Merino 
wool from the Territory of Rio Negro. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILE QUOTA FROM DOLLAR AREA 
FIXED AT $20,000,000 


The Belgian total import quota for auto- 
mobiles from the dollar area for 1948 has 
been fixed at $20,000,000, divided into four 
quarterly allocations of equal value, accord- 
ing to an airgram from the United States 
Embassy at Brussels, dated May 27, 1948. 
This quota, first placed at $15,000,000 but 
later at $16,250,000, was amended to include 
$3,750,000 to be divided among importers en- 
gaged in the assembly of automobiles. 

During the first quarter of 1948 the Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs authorized the use 
of the allocations for the first and second 
quarters. The amount provided for use in 
the third quarter has been utilized to the 
extent of 50 percent since May 1, and the 
remaining 50 percent was available for use 
on July 1. The dollar quota for the last 
quarter was also available from July 1. 


Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS REVISED 


The Banking Superintendency of Brazil 
issued on June 17 a circular concerning ex- 
change cover, which was delivered to the 
banks on June 18, according to a telegram 
received from the American Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The circular provides: (1) No closing of 
free currency exchange will be authorized 
before the lapse of 45 days from the date 
of registration of the application for ex- 
change at the Banking Superintendency, 
even in cases of first-category items, past- 
due drafts, opening of credits, remittances 
for maintenance, or transfer for any other 
purpose. These conditions are also applhi- 
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cable to all applications for exchange pre- 
viously registered and not yet covered. 

(2) Collection items in any exchange cate- 
gory held by Brazilian banks may not be 
transferred from one bank to another. 

(3) Banks which have a delay of less than 
45 days for exchange applications classified 
in the first category are obliged to deliver 
to the Bank of Brazil 75 percent of their pur- 
chases of free exchange. (Circular No. 141, 
dated April 20, 1948, of the Banking Super- 
intendency provided that, under certain con- 
ditions, banks could retain 50 percent of free- 
exchange purchases. See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 15, 1948, for an announce- 
ment of the present requirements governing 
the percentage of exchange purchases to be 
delivered to the Bank of Brazil.) 

(4) No bank may maintain a long position 
in free exchange for more than 48 hours, 
after which the entire balance must be trans- 
ferred to the Bank of Brazil. 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTION OF IMPORTS FROM STERLING 
AREA 


By Government order No. 380 dated May 
28, 1948, and published in the Government 
Gazette of May 29, 1948, additional restric- 
tions were imposed on imports into British 
Honduras. This order, issued by the Import 
Control and Supply Office, restricts the im- 
portation of certain items from the United 
Kingdom and other specified European coun- 
tries “‘to the lowest level compatible with the 
efficient economic life of the Colony,” and 
provides for import permit control of other 
items which are strictly programed by the 
United Kingdom. The former group of com- 
modities includes cotton linings and poplins, 
worsted suitings, linen piece goods, semi- 
manufactuered lead, quality cutlery, deco- 
rated fine chinaware and_ earthenware, 
whisky, beer, manufactured foodstuffs, man- 
ufactured tobacco, glass plate and sheets, 
knitted woolen garments of the more ex- 
pensive types, women’s and girls’ full- 
fashioned wool stockings, and wool carpets. 

Importers who intend to import any of 
the above articles from the sterling area 
“should submit to the Controller of Imports 
a detailed iist of their proposed imports, 
stating the source of supply at the earliest 
possible date.” The list of items for which 
“import permits will be considered on sub- 
mission of firm orders” is composed of iron 
and steel manufactures, capital equipment 
(such as excavators, agricultural machinery, 
and electrical generating plants), soda ash, 
caustic soda, cement, coal, and gasoline. 

The purpose of the new measure is “to in- 
sure that the sterling balances of the colonies 
do not decrease.” 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CaPITAL-Goops IMPORT CONTROL EXTENDED 
FURTHER 


A further list of capital goods became sub- 
ject to Canadian import permits effective 
June 26, 1948. Included under the new con- 
trols are such important categories of goods 
as tariff items ex 427 and ex 427a, all ma- 
chinery composed wholly or in part of iron 
or steel, not otherwise provided for, valued 
at more than $200 per unit; and complete 
parts thereof for production use. Also in- 
cluded are manufactures, articles, or wares, 
under tariff item ex 446a, of which iron or 
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steel is a component of chief value, of a total 
invoice value in excess of $200. Other goods 
subject to permit are aircraft, and aircraft 
parts, for production, traction engines, boil- 
ers, electric motors and dynamos, and weld- 
ing apparatus. 

The newly controlled goods are covered by 
the following Canadian tariff items: ex 409m; 
ex 427; ex 427a; ex 428; ex 428c; ex 428/; ex 
438); ex 4401; ex 4407 ex (i); 440; 4400 ex 
(ii); ex 440p; ex 442d; ex 4457; ex 4459; ex 
445k; ex 446a; ex 446g. All holders of the 
“Canadian Import Restrictions—Capital 
Goods List”’ dated March 12, 1948, distributed 
by the Department of Commerce, should 
amend their copies in accordance with the 
above information. 

The foregoing goods have heretofore been 
allowed entry under general license. This 
privilege will be extended to goods which were 
in continuous and uninterrupted transit to 
Canada before midnight June 25. 

The imposition of import permit require- 
ments virtually completes the Government’s 
gradual control program on capital goods 
which began on March 1, 1948. The few tariff 
items continuing under general license are 
structural steel, such as angles, beams, 
shapes, and sections, as well as hot rolled 
strip of iron or steel, represented by tariff 
items 378, 388, 388a, 388b, 388c, 388d, 4387 
and motion-picture cameras, projectors, and 
films under ex 462b and 657a. 

|For a report on previous developments in 
the Canadian import-control situation see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 26 
1948. | 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS ISSUED GOVERNING IMPORTA- 
TION AND EXPORTATION OF FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCY SECURITIES 


The Central Bank of China promulgated 
regulations governing the importation and 
exportation of foreign currency securities, 
the American Consulate General at Shang- 
hai reported recently. Issued as circular No 
132 to the Appointed Banks, these regula- 
tions are set forth below 

1. No ban is imposed on the importation 
of foreign currency securities provided 
that the reasons given for such importa- 
tion are considered to be bona fide 

2. Licenses shall be issued to applicants 
for exporting foreign currency securities 
under the following provisions: 

a. Export of securities is necessary 
for the exchange of a new certificate 
abroad within specified time limits as 
notified by the issuing organization 
Documentary evidence to this effect 
must be produced to the satisfaction of 
the Central Bank of China. In addi- 
tion, a guaranty certifying the return 
of the securities within 6 months is re- 
quired. 

b. Export of securities is necessary for 
redemption abroad because of the ab- 
sence of an appointed paying agent in 
China and possible heavy losses to hold- 
ers if not forwarded before redemption. 
Applications may be filed within 1 year 
before the date of maturity. It is also 
required that the relative foreign ex- 
change realized after redemption be sur- 


‘The term “foreign currency securities”’ 
as used in the Temporary Regulations with 
regard to Foreign Exchange Transactions in- 
cludes, without limitation, any securities, 
including shares, stocks, bonds, or deben- 
tures, expressed in a foreign currency or 
payable in a foreign country 


rendered to the Central Bank or an Ap- 
pointed Bank. 

c. Export of securities is necessary for 
liquidation, merger, or reorganization of 
the issuing organization 

d. Export of securities is necessary be- 
cause the owner is living abroad or is 
contemplating leaving China in the near 
future. A guaranty certifying that the 
owner will not return to China in the 
future must be furnished. This pro- 
Vision is limited to owners having pass- 
ports other than those of the Chinese 
Government. 

e. Export of securities of a “bearer” 
nature is Only permitted up to the face 
value of US$500 or its equivalent in for- 
eign currencies provided that the holder 
has a visaed passport for leaving China 
and a required guaranty that he will 
not return No consideration will be 
given to applications with a face value 
exceeding the above amount 


THE CARRYING OF MACAO NOTES TO AND 
FROM CHINA RESTRICTED 


Customs notification No. 207, dated June 
3, 1948, restricts the carrying of macao 
patacas (in February 1947, 1 pataca 
US$0.2725) by passengers to and from China 
in the same manner as Hong Kong dollar 
notes, the American Consulate General at 
Shanghai has reported. The ruling is in con- 
formity with existing regulations concerning 
the carrying of foreign-currency notes into 
and out of China, previously confined to 
United States dollars, Hong Kong dollars, and 
pounds sterling of £5 denomination or under 
(Under the Temporary Regulations with re- 
gard to Foreign Exchange Transactions a per- 
son is permitted to bring into or to take out 
of China for his personal use an amount not 
exceeding US$100 or equivalent value.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN CHEMICAL ITEMS SUS- 
PENDED; OTHERS ‘TRANSFERRED FROM 
SCHEDULE II TO SCHEDULE III (a) 


The American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai, has reported that according to press no- 
tification No. 36, of the Export-Import Board, 
dated May 28, 1948, the importation of certain 
chemical items is suspended and other items 
are transferred—in some cases temporarily 
from schedule II to schedule ITI (a) of the 
revised foreign-trade regulations. Promul- 
gated to take effect from the fifth quarter- 
February through April 1948—the following 
rulings are effected under this notification 
(for convenience the Chinese import tariff 
number is given in parentheses after each 
item) 


Ruling 1: 

Importation of the following items is 
suspended: Acetylene (426); hydrochloride 
acid (430); alcohol (434); ammonia water 
(438); antimony trisulfide (441); calcium 
carbide (446); glycerine (451); oxygen 
(455); soda crystal (470); soda crystal con- 
centrated (471); sodium silicate (475); so- 
dium sulfate (476); carbon dioxide (480): 
acetone (480); tannic acid (480); glutamic 
acid (480); calcium sulfate precipitated 
(480); magnesium sulfate (480); and silver 
nitrate (480) 

Ruling 2 

(a) The following chemical items are 
transferred from schedule II to schedule 
III (a): Alum chrome (435); anhydrous 
ammonia (437); barium carbonate (442); 
copper sulfate (449); calcium carbonate 
(480); magnesium carbonate (480); and 
chromic acid (480) 

(b) The following chemicals are tem- 
porarily transferred from schedule II to 
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schedule III (a): Aluminum sulfate (436); 
barium sulfate (480); calcium chloride 
(447); nickel sulfate (480); and manga- 
nese dioxide (453). 

(c) Sulfuric acid (433) and sodium bi- 
carbonate (466) are transferred from 
schedule II to schedule III (a), but only 
fuming sulfuric acid and medicinal sodium 
bicarbonate are to be allowed importation. 

(d) Nitric acid (above 49° Be only) is 
to be allowed importation. 

(e) Bleaching powder (high strength 
only) is temporarily to be allowed im- 
portation, 

(f) Steel cylinders for filling chlorine 
and oxygen are specially approved for im- 
portation, 


REGISTRATION RECORDS OF IMPORTERS OF 
SCHEDULE II Goops TRANSFERRED TO 
QuOTA ALLOCATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 
EXpPORT-IMPORT BOARD 


The American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai, has reported that according to press 
notification No. 33 of the Export-Import 
Board, dated May 26, 1948, the Secretariat 
of the Board, which was authorized to take 
temporary charge of the registration of im- 
porters and manufacturers under the pro- 
visions attendant to the creation of the 
Board on August 19, 1947, transferred all 
archives and files pertaining to registration 
of importers of goods in schedule II to the 
Import Quota Allocation Department for 
custody. Inquiries relative to pending cases 
or other matters pertaining to such registra- 
tion should be addressed to the Import Quota 
Allocation Department on the eighth floor, 
Bank of China Building, No. 23 Chung Shan 
(Eastern 1) Road 

The action was taken in accordance with 
press notification No. 16 of the Export-Im- 
port Board which announced that the regis- 
tration of importers dealing in commodities 
included under schedule II of the revised 
foreign-trade regulations was closed. (See 
FORFIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 31, 1948, 
page 17.) 


TIME EXTENDED FOR ACCEPTING APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR REGISTRATION OF IMPORTERS 
OF SCHEDULE III ‘a) Goops 


According to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai, China, press notification No. 
37, issued by the Export-Import Board on 
June 2, 1948, extended the time limit to 
June 20, 1948, for the filing of applications 
for registration of impcorters of goods in- 
cluded in schedule III (a) of the revised for- 
eign-trade regulations (all goods, other than 
those included in schedules I and II, the im- 
portation of which may be permitted from 
time to time.) Previously it had been an- 
nounced that the effective period for re- 
ceiving such applications was from May 1 
until May 31, 1948 Applications should 
have been submitted on or before the ex- 
piration date, June 20, to the Non-Quota 
Import Examination Department of the Ex- 
port-Import Board in Shanghai. It is re- 
ported that no further extension beyond this 
time limit will be allowed. 


UNAUTHORIZED IMPORTS SHIPPED AFTER 
NOVEMBER 21, 1947, SUBJECT TO CON- 
FISCATION 


Supplementary rulings have been issued 
relaxing the treatment accorded unauthor- 
ized imports which have already arrived in 
or are en route to China for which no for- 
eign exchange has been provided by the 
Central Bank of China, according to in- 
formation received from the American Con- 
sulate General at Shanghai. 

Initial regulations, issued as press noti- 
fication No. 3 by the Export-Import Board 
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in Shanghai on October 21, 1947,’ provided, 
inter alia, that unauthorized imports 
shipped from abroad after September 30, 
1947—that is, beginning October 1, 1947— 
were to be treated as contraband and sub- 
ject to confiscation. In view of the pos- 
sible delay in transmitting these regulations 
to foreign ports, resulting in the possibility 
of shipments after the expiration date, the 
Export-Import Board issued press notifica- 
tion No. 34, dated May 26, 1948. This sup- 
plementary ruling provides that unauthor- 
ized imports shipped from abroad between 
October 1 and October 21, 1947, and also those 
goods shipped within 1 month after Oc- 
tober 21, although not permitted entry, may, 
nevertheless, be reshipped abroad. Those 
goods, however, shipped after November 21, 
1947, are, without exception, subject to con- 
fiscation by the Chinese Government. 


Colombia 
Exchange and Finance 


ALL IMPORTS RECLASSIFIED FOR PURPOSES 
OF EXCHANGE CONTROL 


The completion and publication of the re- 
classification of all imports into Colombia, 
according to essentiality for exchange-con- 
trol purposes, is reported by the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. This reclassifi- 
cation was issued as resolution 190 of May 21, 
1948, of the Colombian Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports, and re- 
places the classification set up under reso- 
lution 169 of April 30, 1947. 

The five groups or turnos, which previously 
were in force, have been consolidated into 
three groups. In general, items formerly 
Cclassificd under the preferential or group I 
turnos now are classified within group I; 
nearly all of the items previously included in 
group II, III, and IV-bis now are classified 
within group III; many items previously 
classified under group IV now are classified 
in groups II and III; and some items for- 
merly included in group I are row included 
in group II. 

|The American Republics Branch of the 
Office of International Trade is prepared to 
furnish interestea United States firms with 
information regarding the classification of a 
reasonable number of products in which they 
may be interested. Inasmuch as the new 
classification schedule has been set up ac- 
cording to tariff numerals, tne work of the 
American Republics Branch will be greatly 
facilitated if interested firms will indicate 
the tariff numerals under which their partic- 
ular product or products are being imported 
into Colombia. | 

Although resolution 190 does not mention 
the manner in which the available exchange 
will be apportioned among the three priority 
groups, an Official of the Colombian Govern- 
ment has indicated that approximately 80 
percent of exchange available for imports 
will be allocated for goods included in group 
I. Almost all of the balance will be used for 
items included in group II, with very little 
left for group III imports. 

Because of this complete reclassification 
of all import commodities, it has been neces- 
sary for Colombian importers to refile their 
applications for basic exchange quotas for 
the year which began July 1, 1948. Although 


For the complete text of the original reg- 
ulations see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
November 15, 1947, page 14. A later modi- 
fication of these regulations and the proce- 
dure for disposing of unauthorized imports 
appeared respectively in the January 17 and 
February 28, 1948, issues of FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


no dead line for filing applications was set, 
the exchange-control authorities hoped to 
have all applications in and quotas set by 
July 1, 1948. Importers who were not as- 
signed quotas during the year ended June 
30, 1948, and were filing for the first time, 
were obliged to do so by June 15, 1948. 
Furthermore, the exchange-control authori- 
ties were requiring that new applicants de- 
posit 10 percent of the value of the quotas 
applied for. This deposit will be returned 
after the application is considered. 

Resolution 190 contains special provisions 
for rayon yarn, tanning extracts, tires, and 
cigarettes. Rayon yarn (tariff No. 254) is 
classified in group I. However, in order to 
obtain permission to import rayon viscose 
yarn of more than 100 deniers, importers 
must agree to purchase an equal amount of 
domestically produced yarn. With respect 
to tanning extracts, importers must agree 
to purchase 40 percent of their requirements 
in nationally produced extracts in order to 
obtain permission to import quebracho (tar- 
iff item 729, classified in group II). Tires 
not produced in Colombia, or tires the do- 
mestic production of which is insufficient to 
meet the country’s needs, are classified in 
group I, and tire sizes on which domestic 
production is sufficient are classified in group 
III. Although cigarettes are included in 
group II, resolution 190 stipulates that their 
importation will be subject to quota, and 
Colombian officials have explained that a 
dollar quota similar to that established for 
the year ended June 30, 1948, will be in- 
stituted for the year which began July 1, 
1948. 

{Holders of the two studies “Latin Ameri- 
can Exchange and Import Controls at the 
End of 1947” and its supplement, Interna- 
tional Reference Service, Vol. 5 No. 13, and 
“Establishing a Business in Colombia,” In- 
ternational Reference Service, Vol. 2 No. 23, 
may wish to make the appropriate changes in 
their copies. | 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITATION ON IMPORTATION OF 50-PESO 
PACKAGES REFERS TO ALL TYPES OF SHIP- 
MENTS 


The limitation imposed by the Colombian 
exchange authorities on the types of mer- 
chandise which can be imported in packages 
valued at less than 50 pesos (the peso is 
equivalent to approximately $0.57 U. S. cur- 
rency at the official rate) without the neces- 
sity of obtaining a prior import permit, ap- 
plies to all types of shipments, the United 
States Embassy in Bogota has reported. 

It had been reported previously that the 
limitation applied only to shipments made 
by air express, and an announcement to that 
effect was made in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 8, 1948. Merchandise which 
can be imported into Columbia in packages 
valued at less than 50 pesos without a prior 
import permit includes the following: Re- 
placement parts for agricultural and indus- 
trial machinery and for automobiles and 
trucks; penicillin; streptomycin; serums for 
human and animal use; medical and surgical 
instruments; insulin; and magazines, books, 
and periodicals. 


Curacao. N. W. L. 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT WILLEMSTAD 
(Dated June 19, 1948) 


During April 1948, according to the 
local Department of Social and Economic 
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Affairs, average prices of the following 
commodities increased: Fish, men’s un- 
dershirts, women’s dresses, khaki shirts, 
men’s socks, handkerchiefs, ties, white 
pants, white suits and shoes, bedsheets 


and tablecloths. Prices decreased on 
onions, men’s shorts, women’s pants, 
cotton shirts, women’s rayon and cotton 
dresses, men’s woolen suits, towels, wom- 
en’s shoes and gym shoes. The aver- 
age prices of al! other articles remained 
constant. No official statistical delinea- 
tion of recent changes in commodity 
prices has been compiled. 

Plans are being made by a factory in 
the Netherlands to establish a branch in 
Bonaire, N. W.*I., which will employ ap- 
proximately 200 girls in the manufactur- 
ing of ready-made clothing. 

To establish an equitable assignment 
and constant supply of the products 
under export control in the United 
States, the Curacao Department of Social 
and Economic Affairs has invited loca] 
agents and/or importers to submit a list 
of orders placed or to be placed by them 
in the United States during the third 
quarter of 1948 for the following prod- 
ucts: All kinds of soap (with mention of 
percentage of fat contents); fats and 
oils, i. e., margarine, lard, soybean oil, 
cottonseed oil, and linseed oil; steel; 
wheat meal; meat and meat products. 
It was further announced that only those 
lists which were received before June 18, 
1948, would be recommended for ap- 
proval to the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

Official statistics indicate that the 
population has increased from 88,323 
{January 1, 1947) to 91,450 (January 
1948). This increase is mainly the re- 
sult of immigration. 

The refinery of the Curacaosche Petro- 
leum Industries Maatschappij (the Royal 
Dutch Shell Co. subsidiary) is reported 
to have operated at full capacity during 
1947. A new Edeleanu installation for 
the manufacture of lubricating oil was 
put in operation in connection with the 
increased demand for high-grade lubri- 
cating oils. During the entire year full 
use was made of the tank ships which 
transport crude oil from Venezuela to 
Curacao and, alternately, two to five 
small ocean tank ships were chartered 
during the second half of 1947. Al- 
though the project for the construction 
of 160 houses for employees, including 
athletic facilities, lagged during 1947 be- 
cause of a scarcity of building material, 
a few houses were, nevertheless, com- 
pleted. This project—insofar as the 
houses are concerned—is expected to be 
completed in 1948. 

On June 1, 1948, ground was broken 
for the erection of a new seaside tourist 
hotel. Construction is scheduled to be- 
gin in September of this year, under the 
auspices of the N. V. Hotelmaatschappij 
Curacao, and the building is scheduled 
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for occupancy in approximately 15 
months. The hotel will be a seven-story 
structure with air-conditioning installa- 
tions in all public rooms and in some of 
the bedrooms. Total cost of construc- 
tion and furnishings will be slightly in 
excess of $1,000,000 ‘United States cur- 
rency). — 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT-LICENSE REGULATIONS 


By administrative decision the Central 
Bank of Ecuador on April 27, 1948, added silk 
piece goods and stockings and socks of silk, 
artificial silk, or nylon to import control 
classification C of permitted imports. Simul- 
taneously the Bank also authorized the dele- 
tion of tcquilla straw hats and balsa wood 
from the list of compensation exports estab- 
lished on April 6, 1948. On April 28 cut tagua 
and tagua manufactures, including buttons, 
were added to the list of compensation ex- 
ports. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5 
July 12, August 9, and September 27, 1947, 
and January 10 and May 1, 1948, for a detailed 
account of Ecuador's fmport-control. regula- 
tions. | 

By a decree of March 23, 1948, published in 
the Registro Oficial of April 1, 1948, the Ecua- 
doran Government gave authority to the 
Central Bank to control the issuance of im- 
port licenses on commodities subject to for- 
eign export quotas. Previously, the Central 
Bank was not permitted to restrict the issu- 
ance of import permits for merchandise al- 
lowed importation so long as the importer 
obtained exchange, paid the required taxes, 
etc. Under the new regulation, the Bank now 
may issue, for commodities under export 
quota in foreign countries, import licenses 
only to Ecuadoran importers who will dis- 
tribute the goods in accordance with the 
needs of the country. 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM L.s. EMBASSY 
AT SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated June 15, 1948) 


The approaching presidential election 
campaign continued to throw its shadow 
over the Salvadoran business picture. 
While trade in general was satisfactory 
throughout the period under review, 
there were further signs of a slackening 
in the wholesale and retail movement of 
an increasing range of luxury items. 

During May, Salvadoran washed cof- 
fees sold for as high as $30.15 per 100 
Spanish pounds f. o. b. port of shipment, 
and the market continued firm. Coffee 
exports for the period October 1, 1947, 
to May 31, 1948, the first 8 months of the 
1947-48 crop year, totaled 918,213 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. The outlook for 
the 1948-49 coffee crop was favorable, 
even indicating an improvement over the 
current crop. 

The 1947-48 sugar-grinding season was 
drawing to a close, and late estimates 





placed production at about 550,000 quin- 
tals (roughly 28,000 short tons), or 
slightly below the preceding year’s total, 

The increasing importance of cotton 
in El Salvador’s economy was empha- 
sized by the fact that the 1947-48 crop 
reached the record figure of 20,573 bales 
and would have been substantially larger 
but for unfavorable weather conditions 
during the months of November and 
December. 

Demand for Salvadoran cotton from 
abroad, notably from Guatemala, con- 
tinued strong, but domestic market con- 
ditions were less favorable. According 
to the Salvadoran Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association -(Cooperativa Al- 
godonera Salvadorena), this was the re- 
sult of increasing competition between 
the local mills and of heavier cotton tex- 
tile imports. The Association stated in 
its May 1948 Bulletin that higher import 
duties would not solve the problem but 
would merely redound to the prejudice 
of Salvadoran consumers. It was added 
that local mills must improve their com- 
petitive position by striving to raise the 
quality of their products and by market- 
ing them at fair and equitable prices. 

Dismissal of more than 100 workers 
from a local textile factory, because of 
declining sales, threatened to cause a 
labor disturbance. This was averted 
when the mill owners agreed to a settle- 
ment proposed by the Ministry of Labor 
under which the discharged workers 
were granted separation pay equivalent 
to 1 or 2 weeks’ wages, according to the 
length of time they had been employed. 
Otherwise, conditions on the labor front 
continued tranquil, although in increas- 
ing tendency on the part of Salvadoran 
workers to organize was evident. 

The Salvadoran Legislative Assembly 
refused to authorize Mejoramiento Social 
(an “autonomous” Government agency, 
dedicated to social improvements such 
as housing projects, sale of public lands 
to small farmers, and the like) to nego- 
tiate with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for a $600,000 loan to com- 
plete the large Government-owned San 
Miguel cotton textile mill and to place 
it in efficient operation. An estimated 
$1,400,000 has already been spent on the 
San Miguel project. 

The Commission designated to draft 
a social-security law finally finished its 
work, and the completed draft was await- 
ing approval of the Minister of Labor 
prior to being submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly for final action. 

The delegates of the local Chamber of 
Commerce who attended the Miami In- 
dustrial and Tourist Exposition in May 
were enthusiastic over the results of 
their efforts and reported opportunities 
for increased trade between El] Salvador 
and the southeastern area of the United 
States. Salvadoran products exhibited 
at Miami included coffee, balsam, palm 
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for only 90) days. 


licenses, 


quantity specified in his application. 





Important Changes in Export Licensing Regulations 


Export licenses to ship certain types of commodities to European destinations will be 
issued hereafter for a validity period of 6 months, under a new regulation issued on June 22 
by the Department of Commerce through the Office of International Trade. 

The new regulation, announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 462, states that export 
licenses good for 6 months will now be issued, whenever feasible, for shipments to 
“Group R” countries of all types of commodities not included in the Positive List, except 
foods, fuels, chemicals, health products, and certain film. “Group R” countries include 
all of Europe and adjacent islands, French North Africa, and the Asiatic possessions of 
Turkey and Soviet Russia. Licenses to export to these destinations were formerly good 


Among the commodities not on the Positive List which may now be exported under 
licenses good for 6 months are automotive products, farm and industrial machinery, and 
consumers’ durable goods. No change has been made in the regulation which permits 
the shipment of certain specified commodities to European destinations without validated 


For all commodities excepted from the provisions of the new regulation, OIT will con- 
tinue to issue licenses good for 90 days. These commodities include foods and beverages, 
fats and oils, grains and grain preparations, fodders and feeds, fuels, acids, drugs, and 
other items identified in Current Export Bulletin No. 462. 

Another change in the regulations, announced in the Current Export Bulletin, author- 
izes shipment of sodium carbonate, caustic soda not in small packages, and soda ash, to 
any destination, under the provisions of the Blanket License procedure. This means that 
they may be shipped under one license to two or more consignees in the same country, 
provided that the applicant holds accepted orders from the consignees covering the total 


Announcement is also made that no export licenses are required for shipment to former 
Japanese Mandated Islands, now administered by the United States under an Inter- 
national Trusteeship system. These islands include Koror, Saipan, Tinian, Yap, Ponape, 


Kwajalein, Truk, Eniwetok, Majuro, and Ulithi. 








braid, cotton, henequen, and handicraft 
items. 

The fiscal position of the Salvadoran 
Government continued strong, with 
revenue receipts for 1948 running well 
ahead of those of the equivalent period 
of 1947. On May 11, 1948, an amortiza- 
tion payment of 1,000,000 colones ($400,- 
000) on the National Loan of 1922 was 
authorized, thereby reducing the out- 
standing balance of this loan to $11,- 
344,667. 


,’ * 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN Goops MAILED IN A. P. O. PAcK- 
AGES SUBJECT TO DUTY AND TAXES; CUS- 
TOMS DECLARATION REQUIRED 


The following instructions from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General were published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington, D. C.) 
of June 22, 1948: : 

Effective July 1, 1948, the French Gov- 
ernment will assess duties and taxes on vari- 
ous articles imported into France through 
the mails by Army personnel (including civil- 
ian employees and dependents) in France, 
such mail being handled through A. P. O 
58 

Therefore, no parcel addressed for delivery 
through A. P. O. 58, c/o Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y., should hereafter be accepted 
for mailing unless it is accompanied by Form 
2966 listing the nature of the articles in- 
closed and value of contents 

Sealed first-class packages, including air- 
mail packages, containing merchandise must 
have attached Form 2967 (C 1) or be endorsed 
for opening for customs purposes. The paper 
form of customs declaration (Form 2967—A) 
properly completed by the sender or an in- 
voice must also be inclosed therein. Cus- 
toms inspection will not be made while the 
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mail is in A. P. O. channels, but after its 
delivery to the addressee or his representa- 
tive. 

The French authorities have also advised 
that the following articles are prohibited im- 
portation into French territory through 
A. P. O. channels: 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes; matches; 
phosphorus; medicines and vaccines not con- 
forming to French laws; narcotics; gunpow- 
der; explosives; nonauthorized publications, 
reprints, and publications prohibited on ac- 
count of their political character or immoral 
contents; moneys, currencies, gold and silver 
in bullion; and securities. 


French North 


Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS INTO 
TUNISIA To BE MADE AT THE OFFICIAL 
RATE OF THE FRANC 


The payment for imports into Tunisia 
consisting of certain goods is to be effected 
at the official rate, according to a notice 
(Avis No. 6) published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of February 27, 1948. 

The list of merchandise to which this pro- 
vision applies is as follows: 

1, Grain and bread-making flour: 

Wheat, spelt, and maslin; rye; barley; 
corn; and flour of such cereals. 

2. Oil-yielding seeds and fruits. 

3. Oils and fats: 

Lard; lard oil; melted tallow; oleo- 
margarine; oleostearin; fish oils and 
greases; other animal greases or oils, 
not otherwise specified; fine vegetable 
oils; acid oils; hydrogenized oils and 
fats; margarine; and edible fats result- 
ing from a mixture of animal or vege- 
table fats, not emulsified. 

4. Solid mineral fuels: 

Coal, crude; coke and semicoke; bri- 
quets; and pitch and coal tar. 


5. Mineral oils and electrical energy: 
Gasoline; white spirit; kerosene; mix- 
tures of gasoline or similar products 
with other liquid fuels; crude petro- 
leum and assimilated products; light 
petroleum products; others; heavy 
petroleum products and assimiliated 
products; and electrical energy. 

6. Fertilizers: 

Nitrogenous chemical fertilizers, and 
sulfur ores and unrefined sulfur, so- 
called crude. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MustTs, WINES, LIQUEUR WINES, VINEGAR, 
DISTILLED BEVERAGES, AND LIQUEURS 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT RESTRICTIONS IN 
TUNISIA 


The following items, formerly subject to 
import restrictions in Tunisia by an order 
of November 12, 1943, were exempted from 
import authorizations by a notice to im- 
porters, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of February 20, 1948: Tariff No. 
171, Wine musts; 171 bis, wines, other than 
liqueur wines; 171 ter, liqueur wines; 172, 
vinegar; 174, distilled beverages; and 174 
bis, liqueurs. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
4, 1943, for the original announcement re- 
stricting imports.] 


ESPARTO GRASS, BUNKER COAL, SCRAP IRON, 
AND CERTAIN OTHER EXPORTS: COMPEN- 
SATION TAX ESTABLISHED IN TUNISIA 


A compensation tax of varying rates on 
certain commodities exported from Tunisia 
was established by an order of March 18, 
1948, published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien of March 19. 

This tax, payable exclusively by exporters 
on goods destined for exportation to foreign 
countries, other than the French Union, 
since January 26, 1948, the date of the franc 
devaluation, is as follows (in francs per 
ton): 


Item Francs 
Crude esparto grass: 
Exports originating from stocks, ex- 
cept those not yet sent by rail 
since March 1, 1660............... 2,150 
Exports from stocks, sent by rail to 
embarkment wharf since March 1, 


All other exports except those not 
yet sent by rail to embarkment 
wharf since March 1, 1948_______ 1, 250 
All other exports sent by rail to em- 
barkment wharf since March 1, 


ee oe re ae 1, 100 
Bunker coal delivered to foreign ves- 

UIs tains sata creseda maonened 2,000 
Scrap iron exported to foreign coun- 

DRE ice eccuneidhnsicicfabbatcoataaun gna 11, 200 


A general levy for the benefit of the Com- 
pensation Fund was established on settle- 
ments in foreign exchange which have been 
or will be made on or after January 26, 1948, 
in payment for exportations of goods made 
before that date. The rate of this levy is 
uniformly fixed, irrespective of the nature 
of the goods exported, at 60 per cent of the 
additional amount in francs that such set- 
tlements have yielded or will yield to the 


?This tax is not applicable to exports of 
scrap iron made in execution of private com- 
pensation agreements before January 26, 
1948, and which involve the importation into 
Tunisia of goods at prices based on the for- 
mer rate of exchange. 
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profit of the exporter, as a result of both 
the change in exchange rates that occurred 
in January 1948 and the creation of a free 
market for certain currencies. 

The order prescribes the method and 
manner for the collection and payment of 
this tax. 


AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES, TRACTORS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT UNBLOCKED 
IN TUNISIA; COMPENSATION Tax ESTAB- 


LISHED 


Effective February 24, 1948, automotive ve- 
hicles and agricultural equipment, imported 
into Tunisia from sources other than France, 
which had previously been blocked as a re- 
sult of the devaluation of the franc, have 
been released by order of February 23, 1948, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of February 24. To have the goods released 
the importer must pay a compensation tax 
of 30 francs per dollar of the value of the 
goods. 

If the goods are imported from abroad at 
prices arrived at prior to the devaluation of 
the franc, they will be subject to the same 
tax rate, effective February 27. However, 
payment of the tax will be waived whenever 
the tax makes the foreign goods involved 
higher in price than similar goods of French 
origin. 

This compensation tax does not apply to 
tractors either acquired from the surplus 
stocks of the Allies or bought for the cul- 
tivation of flax in Tunisia 

Deferred payments are authorized for 
amounts of 50.000 francs and higher 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 
BIzoNAL AREA PROMOTING EXPORT TRADE 


Export industries throughout the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany are intensifying 
their efforts to recover their traditional 
markets and to share in the Bonus A and 
B foreign credit incentive programs, ac- 
cording to a news release of the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency dated June 14, 1948. 

A number of new products have ap- 
peared in various industries for export 
sale. Oaken beer barrels have been ex- 
ported to Belgium for the first time. In 
the field of electrical equipment, a newly 
constructed switch condenser, which re- 
portedly saves power, is now available 
for export. A camera firm in upper Ba- 
varia is about to enter the export field 
with a new wrist-model camera which 
will sell for about $30. This product, 
which is said to be a novelty in the pho- 
tographic field, is expected to find a 
ready market. Sales in the heavy indus- 
try line showed a sharp rise in Bavaria 
during May with $3,173,000 in contracts 
recorded as compared with $1,575,000 in 
the preceding month. The May figure 
included M. A. N. sales of light tractors 
to Denmark and D. K. W. automotive 
construction parts to Switzerland. 
Chinaware sales totaled more than $1,- 
000,000, the highest monthly figure this 
year. 


Exchange and Finance 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL BANK FOR THE 
SOVIET ZONE 


A central bank for the Soviet Zone, known 
as Deutsche Emissions-und Girobank, was 
established at Potsdam on May 26, 1948, and 
began operations on June 1, according to an 
announcement of the Department of Finance 
of the German Economics Commission 
(Hauptverwaltung fiir Finanzen). The func- 
tions of the bank are similar to those of the 
Bank Deutscher Laender, which was set up 
in the bizonal area. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 27, 1948.) 

The duties of the new bank include the 
coordination and supervision of the regional 
central banks, control of currency circula- 
tion, and the financial operations of the zone 
with the other occupation zones and with 
foreign countries. The bank also will exercise 
some degree of credit control. Business trans- 
actions are carried out only for the state 
administrations, regional central banks, and 
other public institutions of the Soviet Zone 
Unlike the Bank Deutscher Laender, the stat- 
utes of the new bank do not, at first, provide 
for the right to issue bank notes 

The bank will at first operate with a capital 
of 100,000,000 marks, of which 25,000,000 
marks will be subscribed by the Department 
of Finance of the German Economics Com- 
mission, 30,000,000 marks by the six other 
departments, and the*remainder by the five 
regional central banks, i. e., (in million 
marks) Saxony 15, Saxony-Anhalt 10, Thur- 
ingia 8, Brandenburg 7, Mecklenburg 5. The 
board of directors comprises the heads of the 
seven Departments of the German Economics 
Commission and the regional central banks 
and one representative of the Free German 
Trade Union League. It is headed by the 
president of the Department for Finance 
of the German Economics Commission 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foop IMPORTATIONS BY PRIVATE IMPORTERS 
EXPANDED 

Another step in turning over food procure- 
ment to German importers is being taken 
with the consolidating of the Bonus B and 
Miners Incentive Procurement Programs, ef- 
fective July 1, 1948, accordi to a news re- 
lease of the Joint Export-Import Agency of 
June 17, 1948 

Imports under the Miners Incentive 
scheme will be procured in the same genera] 
manner as for the Bonus-B system and 
through the same Central Bonus Office 
This procurement will be handled through 
German importers. The Bonus B Office will 
be reorganized as the Bonus Office (See 
article on food procurement in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly of June 12, 1948 

There will be no change in the financing 
of the imports. Bonus-B commodities will 
continue to be brought from the accumu- 
lated fund of 5 percent of export proceeds 
and the Miners Incentive items from the 
proceeds of coal sales. The Miners Incentive 
scheme is based on a sliding scale starting 
at 18 cents per ton for 225,000 tons gross 
clean daily output and increasing to 31 cents 
rer ton for 325,000 tons 


~ 
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Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORT PROCEDURE FOR MERCHANDISE OR- 


DERED PRIOR TO DECEMBER 26, 1946 


All goods ordered prior to December 26, 
1946, shipped to Greece after September 20, 
1947, and included in the first and second 


= 





quarter Greek import program of 1948, are to 
be imported on the basis of a license issued 
by the Ministry of National Economy, by 
Decision No. 54202 of April 5, 1948. This in- 
lormation is contained in a report from the 
American Embassy, Athens, dated May 13 

Three criteria govern the issuance of this 
license and the granting of the necessary 
foreign exchange: (1) The quantities of 
these goods must not exceed Greece's cur- 
rent requirements; (2) the goods must fall 
within the commodity groups for which 
Greece grants foreign exchange; and (3) 
prices of these goods must not exceed world 
market price levels 

Goods imported under the above decision 
are subject to a levy of 10 percent of their 
c. 1. f. invoice value if shipment is shown 
to have been made between September 21 
and November 1, 1947. Goods shipped after 
November 1, 1947, and prior to February 29, 
1948, are subject to a 20-percent levy. 

The Ministry of National Economy may 
also issue licenses for goods ordered before 
December 26, 1946, which were not included 
in the first and second quarter import pro- 
gram of 1948. These importations will not 
be subject to foreign-exchange control regu- 
lations, but shipment must have been made 
not later than February 29, 1948. To effect 
importation, payment of a levy up to 200 
percent of the c. i. f. value is required 

If importers, on whose behalf goods were 
transported to Greek ports in fulfillment of 
orders placed prior to December 26, 1946, do 
not wish to effect importations on the basis 
of the above provisions, they may reexport 
the goods by obtaining a license from the 
3ank of Greece and upon payment of all 


accrued storage charges 
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Exchange and Finance 
GOVERNMENT REVENUE 

Haitian Government receipts for the first 
6 months of the fiscal year 1947-48 (the 
Haitian fiscal year is from October 1 to Sep- 
tember 30) were reported to amount to 37,- 
398,000 gourdes, an increase of 6,188,000 
gourdes over the corresponding period in 
1946-47. Customs revenue totaled 28,471,000 
gourdes, as compared with 24,502,000 gourdes 
for the preceding year Increases consisted 
of import duties, 3,164,000 gourdes; : export 
duties, 632,000 gourdes; and miscellaneous 
customs receipts, 173,000 gourdes. Internal 
revenue in the amount of 7,435,000 gourdes 
represented an increase of 1,065,000 gourdes 
Increases were made up of income taxes, 
400,000 consular taxes, 349,000 
gourdes; 153,000 gourdes 
registration fees, 112,000 gourdes; excise taxes 


gourdes; 
cigarette stamp 
on vegetable oils, 51,000 gourdes, and other 
minor increases in identity cards and auto 
licensing fees, as well as taxes on exports 
of alcohol 

Decreases were noted in revenue obtained 
from exploration permits and postage stamp: 
Other fiscal receipts amounted to 1,492,000 
gourdes, as compared with 338,000 gourdes 
during the first 6 months of the fiscal year 
1946-47. This latter increase may be attrib- 
uted almost entirely to sales of bonds of the 
Interior Loan 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIVE-YEAR AGREEMENT FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION CONCLUDED WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


A 5-year agreement for economic coopera- 
tion between Hungary and Yugoslavia was 
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concluded July 24, 1947, according to Hun- 
garian published sources. Under terms of 
this agreement, a contract was drawn up in 
Belgrade on November 14, 1947, for shipments 
during the first year amounting to $11,500,000. 

In exchange for Hungarian industrial 
products, particularly machinery, Yugoslavia 
will export the following quantities of raw 
materials: 60,000 cubic meters of sawn wood; 
85,000 cubic meters of log wood; 7,000 car- 
loads of firewood; 10,000 railroad ties; 20,000 
cubic meters, dry measure, of wood for proc- 
essing paper and other miscellaneous kinds of 
wood; 2,000 metric tons of newsprint, various 
products distilled from wood; 125,000 metric 
tons of iron ore; 400 metric tons of electric 
copper; 800 metric tons of blister copper; 450 
metric tons of zinc; 3,000 metric tons of lead; 
2,500 metric tons of ammonia soda; 1,400 
metric tons of caustic soda; 900 metric tons 
of pure tannin; 800 metric tons of hemp and 
tow; 300 metric tons of leather waste; various 
consumer goods, including 40 metric tons of 
fish. 

Also included in the consignment are 500 
metric tons of tobacco, which Yugoslavia 
will sell to a third country. Profit from this 
sale will be transferred to Hungary. 

Payments are to be made within 18 days 
of the time a train shipment crosses the 
border or 15 days following the arrival of 
goods by ship. Prices for shipments by train 
are free border and by ship c. i. f. Hungarian 
port 


leeland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING PURCHASE OF ICE- 
LANDIC FISH AND FISH PRODU:TS CON- 
CLUDED WITH U. K. 


The conclusion of an agreement concern- 
ing the purchase by the United Kingdom of 
specified quantities of Icelandic fish and fish 
products was announced by the Government 
of Iceland on June 10, 1948, according to a 
report of June 14 from the American Lega- 
tion, Reykjavik 

Under this agreement, the United King- 
dom will purchase 13,000 tons of herring oil 
The agreed prices are £97 per ton (f. 0. b.) 
on 4,500 tons from production during the 
past winter, and £95 per ton on the remain- 
ing 8,500 tons, from production during the 
current summer. In addition, a price of £100 
per ton is fixed on a further optional quan- 
tity, up to 12,000 tons, if summer production 
proves sufficient and intention to deliver is 
declared before the end of October 1948 

The United Kingdom also agrees to pur- 
chase 8,000 tons of frozen fillets at the Ice- 
landic “government-guaranteed price” (base, 
$452 per ton for cod fillets, adjusted for other 
kinds of “white fish”) and 5,000 tons of her- 
ring meal from winter production, at £35 per 
ton, f. o. b. The United Kingdom also re- 
ceived an option to purchase 40 percent of 
Icelandic summer production of herring meal 
at £32 per ton 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMporT LICENSES AUTHORIZED FOR SAMPLES 
AND GIFTS 


For articles arriving in Iran as gifts, pres- 
ents, or for personal use and advertisement 
purposes, the Ministry of National Economy 
is authorized to issue for every person, an- 
nually, import licenses up to a value of 3,009 
rials (1 rial $0.03) in addition to the import 
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allocations, by decree No. 10888, approved by 
the Council of Ministers in October 1947 and 
published in the Bulletin of the Bank Melli 
Iran, No. 90 (October-November 1947). 


IMPORT LICENSES ISSUED ONLY TO IRANIAN 
NATIONALS 


The Iranian Government may issue import 
licenses for the importation of all goods only 
to Iranian nationals and to companies owned 
by Iranian nationals, by a clause appended to 
a law passed by the Majlis on June 8, 1948, 
providing for the sale of Government rice in 
Mazenderan, according to information re- 
ceived at the Department of Commerce. 


Ireland (k:ire 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR IMPORTS OF 
SHOES AND RUBBER- PROOFED WEARING 
APPAREL 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
authorizing the following items to be im- 
ported under quota during the period July 
1, 1948, through December 31, 1948: (1) 
Leather boots and shoes—300,000 articles 
from all countries; (2) rubber-proofed wear- 
ing apparel—6,000 articles from all countries. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw CoTTon: IMPORT Duty SUSPENDED 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 30 


Raw cotton imported by Lebanese spin- 
ning factories prior to September 30, 1948, 
is to be exempt from payment of import 
duty until that date, by a decision of the 
Lebanese Council of Min’‘sters, at the pro- 
posal of the Syro-Lebanese High Council of 
Common Interests. This information was 
contained in an airgram from the American 
Legation, Beirut, dated June 9, 1948. 

After September 30, 1948, the normal im- 
port duty on raw cotton will again be as- 
sessed at 11 percent ad valorem. 


Malaya and 


OM oa | OTe 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES FOR PASSENGER AUTOMO- 
BILES EXCEEDING 20 HP. DISCONTINUED 


The import-control authorities of Malaya 
and Singapore have discontinued since June 
12 the issuance of import licenses for all 
passenger cars exceeding 20 hp. from all 
countries except the United Kingdom. Out- 
standing permits remain valid where orders 
cannot be canceled. The effect of this regu- 
lation is to exclude all cars of American and 
Canadian manufacture. 


Mozambique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND REEXPORTS Now 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR AUTHORIZATION 


Effective May 20, 1948, all import, export, 
and reexport trade transactions in Mozam- 


bique are subject to “prior registration,” by 
an order of May 15, 1948, published in the Of- 
ficial Zulletin of that colony on that date. 
Imports and reexports must be registered 
before the Import Regulating Commission, 
and exports before the Export Board. 

This order was issued under authority of 
Portuguese decree-law No. 36,827 of April 12, 
1948. The purpose of the measure is to regu- 
late Mozambique’s foreign trade, especially 
w.th regard to limiting imports in accord- 
ance with the availability of foreign ex- 
change. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
1, 1948, for an announcement of the exten- 
sion of import controls to all the Portuguese 
colonies. | 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN TYPES OF FOWL 
PROHIBITED 

Importation into and_ transhipment 
through the Netherlands of chickens, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys, have been prohibited as 
of May 15, 1948, by a regulation of the Neth- 
erlands Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and Food Supply of May 19, published in 
the Nederlandse Staatscourant No. 97 on 
May 21. 

This measure is based on the law for the 
prevention of contagious diseases among 
fowl. The Chief of the Netherlands Veteri- 
nary Service may grant exemptions from the 
restrictions mentioned above if measures 
against the spread of diseases have been 
provided. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


The record-high export level of the 
first quarter of the year continued dur- 
ing April. Good growing weather and 
generally favorable conditions permitted 
the increase of foodstuff exports to 
England, and seasonal rains relieved dis- 
tricts threatened with drought. A sat- 
isfactory wool crop paid off well at the 
auctions, buying being predominantly 
for Great Britain; European continen- 
tal buyers increased their takings over 
other postwar years, and Russia bought 
more than 60,000 bales. The Farmers’ 
Federation was successful in obtaining 
approval for the issuance of additional 
import licenses for American tractors 
totaling approximately $1,000,000, with 
the proviso that the tractors were to be 
used for cultivating cereals, particularly 
wheat, to decrease the need for import- 
ing those products. Few changes were 
made in the import-licensing schedule 
during the quarter. The principal one 
relating to American trade was a ban on 
writing and printing paper from Can- 
ada and the United States. 

IMpoRT CUTS PROTESTED 

Returns from increased exports a' 
high prices rapidly raised overseas ster 
ling exchange reserves and brought fort! 
a storm of protest against the Govern- 








ment’s 20-percent cut in import licenses 
under the estimated value of 1947 im- 


ports. Manufacturers and merchants 
became seriously alarmed over the ef- 
fects on production and trade since rela- 
tively few dollar licenses have been al- 
lowed. Stocks accumulated from heavy 
imports during the last 6 months of 1947 
were being rapidly disposed of, and there 
was little reserve in sight beyond June. 

The campaign for having the current- 
period import licenses raised above the 
NZ£95,000,000 mark announced in March 
by the Acting Minister of Finance, was 
directed with renewed vigor at the Min- 
ister of Finance after his return from the 
Habana Conference. In response to rep- 
resentations made by a combined delega- 
tion from the principal importing associ- 
ations, he stated that licenses to April 
24 far exceeded NZ£95,000,000, and that 
figure did not include Government pur- 
chases. He said that New Zealand would 
import goods essential to the country if 
they could be obtained in Britain and if 
funds were available. However, a Gov- 
ernment committee was appointed to 
deal with specific cases of immediate 
material shortages to be submitted by 
the Manufacturers’ Federation. 

For the first 4 months of 1948 Customs 
collections at Auckland (other trade data 
not available) showed an 18 percent rise 
over the corresponding period of 1947, 
but, according to United States trade fig- 
ures, exports to New Zealand were 
halved, the value being $11,500,000, as 
compared with $22,900,000 for the first 
4 months of 1947. United States general 
imports from New Zealand in the period 
January-April 1948 were recorded at $9,- 
000,000, whereas 1947 figures showed $11,- 
600,000 for that period. 

A change in the Government policy of 
cultivating rapid industrial expansion 
was forecast by the Acting Minister of Fi- 
nance in February. He sounded a warn- 
ing emphasizing that present manpower 
resources had been overextended and 
that because of this and continuing ma- 
terial shortages, it might be wise for the 
Government to halt encouragement to 
new industrial expansion for the time 
being. There has been for several years 
strong criticism of the building up of 
“uneconomic” industries under official 
encouragement and protection which 
shared the restricted labor potential with 
more substantial operations. In March, 
only 31 persons were registered as un- 
employed, while unfilled vacancies num- 
bered about 26,000. 


Cost oF LIVING RISES 


The increasing cost of living is now 
being reflected in the Wartime Prices 
Index (1942=1,000) which rose to 1,103 
on March 15 from 1,085 on December 15, 
1947, and 1,008 December 15, 1946. The 
wholesale price index for locally pro- 
duced items rose only 19.5 percent, to 
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1,464 during 1947, whereas that for im- 
ported items rose 22.1 percent to 2,000 
(both indexes based on 1926-30=—1,000). 
The President of the Federation of Labor 
told the annual conference that the 
higher wages being sought to offset price 
rises following the cancelation of sub- 
sidies last fall would not necessarily raise 
the standard of living, but that labor 
had no alternative in the face of sky- 
rocketing prices, particularly for im- 
ported goods. Beginning April 1, Gov- 
ernment employees will receive overtime 
pay for work exceeding 40 hours a week 
with increases up to 100 percent on nor- 
mal rates for week-end work. 


SHORTAGES CONTINUE 


Despite a substantial addition to elec- 
tric-generating capacity in 1947, the an- 
nually recurring electric-power restric- 
tions have been imposed. Coal and oil 
shortages have complicated the general 
problem of maintenance of services. A 
half-year’s requirement of coal imports 
for railway use which were diverted from 
the United States by foreign-exchange 
shortages have been arranged from 
England, India, and South Africa. Fuel- 
oil rationing has cut the supply to the 
Wellington steam power station. Diesel 
and gas-oil supplies to users are re- 
stricted, and the conversion of 77 main- 
line locomotives to burn oil was halted 
in March after 42 had been completed, 
inasmuch as oil supplies allocated to the 
railways were sufficient to operate only 
that number. Gasoline rationing, reim- 
posed as of March 1, continues without 
apparent dislocation of transportation 
services, but especially restricts the op- 
eration of private motor vehicles. Never- 
theless, an all-time high of 359,457 motor 
vehicles were licensed as of March 31. 


HOUSING 


Permanent dwellings completed in 
New Zealand during the year ended 
March 31, 1948, constituting a record, 
numbered 12,734, as compared with 9,000 
and 9,463, respectively, in the years ended 
March 31, 1946 and 1947. As of March 
31, 1948, 8,827 private and 3,512 State 
houses were under construction. The 
Government has provided housing for 
68,453 families since 1936, including 
23,465 rental homes. Building permits 
issued for 90 percent of the total for 12 
months ended February 1948 show 7,091 
permits for houses, and 368 for all other 
buildings. 


Woot AGREEMENT 


A wool purchase credit agreement for 
NZ£1,000,000 was signed with Czecho- 
slovakia in January, similar to the agree- 
ment made with France in July 1947. 
Credits under the agreement can be 
drawn by Czechoslovakia for 50 percent 
of wool purchased during 5 years and 
bear 2'5 percent interest. 





Ni varagua 


AIRGRAM FROM UL. 5. 
AT MANAGUA 


(Dated June 16, 1948) 


EMBASSY 


Business and commercial activity in 
Nicaragua experienced a considerable de- 
cline during the second quarter of 1948. 
Both wholesale and retail firms reported 
greatly reduced sales, though opinion va- 
ried as to the factors responsible. In 
part, this condition could be attributed to 
the normal seasonal slump in business 
activity coinciding with termination of 
the harvests of such major agricultural 
commodities as coffee, sesame, and sugar, 
as well as the customary lull in retail 
sales following heavy purchases just 
preceding the Easter-week celebrations. 
Another factor of unquestioned import- 
ance was the continuation of political in- 
stability. 

Exports, however, have been main- 
tained at a very high level, resulting in 
material improvement in the country’s 
foreign-exchange position. Foreign- 
trade figures for January, February, and 
March, latest months for which figures 
are available, are as follows: Imports— 
January, $1,378,284; February, $1,752,- 
950; March, $1,335,112; exports—Janu- 
ary, $1,465,778: February, $2,624,232; 
March, $2,995,410. Although figures for 
the months of April and May are not yet 
available, informed sources indicate that 
continued heavy exports, particularly of 
coffee and sesame, have further en- 
hanced Nicaragua’s favorable balance of 
trade, evident in the first-quarter figures 
shown above. 

Despite the considerable increase in 
the dollar reserves of the Banco Nacional 
de Nicaragua to a total of US$6,763,810 
on May 31, 1948, little change occurred 
in the policy governing the issuance of 
import permits and the sale of foreign 
exchange. Applications for import per- 
mits continued to receive careful screen- 
ing, and were generally authorized only 
for essential commodities in short sup- 
ply. However, luxury goods could still be 
imported by merchants furnishing their 
own exchange, with the natural result 
that there was no slackening in the de- 
mand for dollars on the curb exchange, 
where the selling rate fluctuated be- 
tween 6.30 cordobas and 6.70 cordobas, 
per US$1 during the last month of the 
period under review. 

Considerable optimism was expressed 
by agriculturists regarding the prospects 
for abundant harvests of corn, beans, 
rice, sesame, and other crops during the 
current crop year. The rainy season be- 
gan about May 20 throughout the coun- 
try, and rains were abundant and well 
distributed. The only crop adversely af- 
fected was coffee, inasmuch as the very 
heavy rains at the beginning of the rainy 
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season came at a time when the coffee 
trees of the Departments of Carazo and 
Managua were in full bloom. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM THE U. 5. 
EMBASSY AT PANAMA CITY 


(Dated June 16, 1948) 


The month of May witnessed the po- 
litical elections for President of the Re- 
public, for delegates to the National As- 
sembly, and for mayors of Panamanian 
cities and towns. Politics dominated the 
national scene, and business and com- 
mercial activities were quiescent, re- 
maining at the low level characteristic 
since the beginning of 1948. The uncer- 
tain political situation was cited as the 
main deterrent to a revitalization and 
resurgence of business and commerce. 
Bank collections were slow. 

A preliminary estimate based on the 
election returns showed that the popu- 
lation of Panama is now 680,519. The 
most populous province is Panama with 
an estimated population of 262,045; fol- 
lowed by Colon, 92,106; and Chiriqui, 
86,240—the same standing as in the 1940 
census. 

The Comptroller General of the Re- 
public reported that treasury revenues 
for the first 18 days of May were $400,000 
less than for the corresponding period 
of the preceding month. Difficulty was 
anticipated in balancing the national 
budget. 

May's imports totaled $2,265,088 in 
value, and the duties accruing from them 
amounted to $608,706. This represented 
a decline of 41 percent from April fig- 
ures. 

The National Railroad of Chiriqui an- 
nounced that a new rail branch of 17 
kilometers (1 kilometer= 0.621 mile) with 
five stations would be put into service in 
June. The new line, Known as San An- 
drés, will have two daily train services 
for passengers and freight. 

Panama was represented at the Gran- 
colombia Economic Conference which 
met at Quito, Ecuador, on May 24, to 
discuss the establishment of an Economic 
and Customs Union of Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Panama. 

In May, the President announced that 
the proposed law creating a Free Trade 
Zone in the city of Colon had been ap- 
proved by the Cabinet and sent to the 
Permanent Legislative Commission of 
the National Assembly for its considera- 
tion and approval as law. Great interest 
has been shown in the matter of a free 
zone as a positive measure in the revital- 
ization of the national economy. It was 
reported that the Panamanian delegation 
at the Grancolombian Conference pro- 
posed the establishment of a free zone 
in Panama because of its favored geo- 
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graphic position, and that the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the Conference ap- 
proved it. 

The ban on cattle imports from Nic- 
aragua, which was put into effect in April 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, was continued until certain 
cattle-vaccination requirements agreed 
upon by both Panamanian and Nicara- 
guan veterinarians became. effective 
which was not until about May 20. As 
a result, there was a shortage of beef 
for human consumption in the capital 
city. In order to alleviate this meat 
scarcity and to avoid price rises, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Commerce stated 
that more facilities would be made avail- 
able in the public market for the sale of 
cattle brought to Panama City from the 
interior of the Republic. The Ministry 
also granted to a local company permis- 
sion to import 500 head of cattle from 
Costa Rica for slaughter purposes and 
eventual sale to the public. As the end 
of the month approached it was reported 
that the scarcity of meat had reached 
a critical state and that only 42 head of 
cattle were being put on sale daily, as 
compared with 110 to 130 head normally 
slaughtered each day in the Panama City 
slaughterhouse. 

It was announced by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce that four dif- 
ferent business enterprises had solicited 
permission to establish industries in the 
Republic. The projects which were re- 
ferred to the Cabinet for study comprise: 
A factory for shoes and other leather 
products; a factory for food pastes, bis- 
cuits, crackers and other flour byprod- 
ucts; a fishing organization and cannery 
for tuna fish and similar products, which 
most likely would be located on one of 
the islands in the Bay of Panama; and 
a tourist company at San Miguel for the 
purpose of catering to fishing enthusi- 
asts. 

A Mexican commercial and industrial 
mission visited Panama as part of its 
tour through various countries of Latin 
America for the purpose of studying the 
possibility of commercial trade between 
Mexico and the other American Repub- 
lics. The mission represented the Na- 
tional Chamber of the Industry of Trans- 
formation of Mexico and as part of its 
agenda conferred with the local cham- 
bers of commerce in the countries visited 
In Panama City the mission held a 
round-table discussion with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Panama. 

The President of the Republic an- 
nounced on May 18 that July 1 was the 
target date for the termination at the 
National Airport at Tocumen of the in- 
stallation of the additional equipment to 
render it usable by air lines operating 
under the regulations of the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Authority. It 
was indicated that soon the three inter- 
national air lines now using the Canal 


Zone Air Terminal (Albrook Field) will 
be asked to move operations to Tocumen 
Airport. 

On May 22, the inaugural flight of 
Braniff International Airways was made; 
the plane arrived at Panama City (Canal 
Zone Air Terminal) en route from Chi- 
cago to Quito, Ecuador, Lima, Peru, and 
La Paz, Bolivia. A group of 36 prominent 
United States citizens made the air trip. 
The first flight of Braniff International 
Airways to this section of Latin America 
was scheduled to leave Chicago on June 
4, and go via Houston, Tex. Three 
round-trip flights weekly with three 
types of service will be available between 
the United States and Cuba, Panama, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 

During the month of May there were 
sharp rises in food prices in the central 
market, notably in meats—which ranged 
from an increase of 2 cents per pound for 
pork to 9 cents a pound for tenderloin 
beef. Prices on oranges increased by 10 
and 11 cents a dozen. The prices of eggs 
and milk remained stable, but the price 
of butter declined 5 cents a pound to 
$1.20. There were some price drops in 
peppers, but a substantial increase of 
almost 6 cents a pound for lettuce. Dry 
vegetables remained unchanged in price, 
as has been customary. New increases 
in food prices in the Canal Zone com- 
missaries went into effect in the latter 
part of May. A representative basket of 
food items which cost $3.64 in December 
of 1941 now necessitated the expenditure 
of $6.43. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITATIONS IMPOSED ON DutTY-FREE EN- 
TRY OF GOODS AND EXEMPTIONS FROM 
INTERNAL TAXES 


Exemptions from customs charges, port 
charges, and property and income taxes for- 
merly granted on goods in general imported 
into or exported from Paraguay by the Banco 
del Paraguay, Corporaci6n Paraguaya de 
Carnes (Paraguayan Meat Corporation), and 
CorporacioOn Paraguaya de Alcoholes (Para- 
guayan Alcohol Corporation) have been can- 
celed by decree-law No. 25,772 of March 31, 
1948, effective 90 days thereafter, according 
to a report from the American Embassy at 
Asuncion, dated April 27, 1948 

Exemptions from these charges have been 
limited for the Banco del Paraguay to the 
importation of paper currency and coins, and 
machinery and equipment for the minting 
thereof. The tax-exemption privileges which 
have been granted to the Flota Mercante del 
Estado (State Merchant Fleet), Instituto de 
Prevision Social (Social Welfare Institute), 
Administraci6én de Empresas Fiscales (Public 
Enterprise Administration), and the Lineas 
Aéreas de Transporte Nacional (National Air 
Transport Lines) will not be applicable after 
January 1, 1949. 

Privileges of duty-free entry which have 
been granted to Government agencies, socie- 
ties, associations, and individuals by special 
laws will continue in force. Goods will be 
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Import Bank. 





Export-Import Bank Credit to Swedish Aviation Concerns 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Washington, on June 
9, authorized participation to the extent of $2.155.000 by the Bank in a credit 
amounting in total to $3,330,000 to Aktiebolaget Aerotransport (ABA) and 
Svensk Interkontinental Lufttrafik Aktieboleg (SILA) to assist in financing 
the purchase from Douglas Aircraft Co.. Inc.. of DC—6 transport aircraft. 

This credit is in accordance with the Bank’s established policy of assisting 
American exporters to finance the sale of American equipment abroad, partic- 
ularly when such equipment will directly assist the borrowing country to earn 
dollars and other “hard” currencies. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., for its own account and a United States com- 
mercial bank will also participate in the credit without recourse on the Export- 


The notes of the Swedish borrowers will mature semiannually over a period 
of 4 years, will bear interest at the rate of 315 percent per annum. and are to 
be unconditionally guaranteed by the Sveriges Riksbank. 








cleared through customs under these privi- 
leges only when consigned direct to the per- 
son, firm, or bank, effective 90 days from 
March 31, 1948. Exceptions to this ruling 
may be authorized by the Ministry of Finance 
on products subject to special customs treat- 
ment such as liquid inflammable goods. 

For durable goods, duty-free importation 
may not be effected without presentation of a 
statement of the final destination of the 
goods along with the customs clearance re- 
quest, and a complete copy of the commer- 
cial invoice listing the related expenditures, 
for the consideration of the Departamento de 
Patrimonio Fiscal de la Contralcria Finan- 
ciera 

The duty-free privileges granted to indus- 
trial firms or cooperatives by special law 
or by decree-laws No. 11,603 and No. 13,635 
will apply only to equipment and materials 
indispensable to the operations of the en- 
terprises concerned. Exemptions, however, 
will not be granted for merchandise manu- 
factured domestically: office equipment, ac- 
cessories, machines, or furniture; automo- 
biles; and furniture cr installations for pri- 
vate homes. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated June 9, 1948) 


Dollar exchange in the free market was 
stronger in May. Average selling rates 
advanced from 14.30 soles per dollar for 
the week ended April 30 to 15.30 soles for 
the week ended May 29. The free mar- 
ket is said to have been influenced in 
May by demand to cover (1) urgent com- 
mitments abroad while official exchange 
is being restricted under the new import- 
quota system, (2) payment of consular 
fees in foreign currency for imports with 
unofficial exchange, and (3) other obli- 
gations. 

Acquisitions of official exchange by all 
banks increased from $13,900,000 in 
March to $14,700,000 in April, while sales 
rose from $12,500,000 to $17,200,000. The 
large increase in sales during April was 
made possible, in part, by excess pur- 
chases over sales of $3,300,000 during 
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the first quarter of 1948. Acquisitions 
and sales totaling, respectively, $45,400,- 
000 and $45,700,000 during the first 4 
months of 1948 were in accordance with 
the Government’s estimate of foreign-ex- 
change revenues and expenditures for 
the period. 

Transactions in the free - exchange 
market also increased. Purchases were 
up from $1,900,000 in March to $2,600.- 
000 in April, and sales from $1,800,000 to 
$2,500,000. 

Foreign-exchange reserves of the Cen- 
tral Bank, exclusive of earmarked gold 
and Peru’s quota in the International 
Menetary Fund, declined from $9,800,000 
ou March 31 to $6,400,000 on April 39. 
The large volume of exchange sales dur- 
ing April, including coverage of Govern- 
ment obligations to meet food purchases, 
accounted for the decrease 

For the first time in many months the 
expansion of deposits and note-issue lia- 
bilities of the Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru, one of the outstanding factors in 
inflation, was checked. Total deposits 
and bills in circulation declined from 
973,500,000 soles on December 31, 1947 
to $42,800,000 soles on April 30, 1948. 

Applications during April for import 
licenses requiring payment in official ex- 
change amounted to 68,200,000 soles, a: 
which 44,300,000 (65 percent) were ap 
proved and 23,900,000 (35 percent) de- 
nied. In comparison, import licenses 
with official exchange amounting to 47,- 
800,000 soles were granted in April 1947 

Foreign-exchange purchase permits 
granted in April aggregated 22,000,000 
soles, as against 77,200,000 soles in March 
and 47,700,000 soles in February. Per- 
mits in April 1947 totaled 67,600,000 soles. 
About 11 percent of the permits granted 
in April 1948 was for imports of mer- 
chandise. 

On May 14, a notice was published in 
the local press by the Superintendency 
of Foreign Commerce, stating that import 
license applications for urgent require- 





ments of agriculture would be received 
for immediate consideration in accord- 
ance with the provisional quotas already 
established. 

Peruvian imports in March 1948 to- 
taled 40,835 metric tons, valued at 88,- 
405,973 soles, as compared with 46,605 
metric tons, valued at 91,535,920 soles in 
March 1947. Exports in March 1948 were 
134.875 metric tons valued at 62,841,946 
soles, as against 107,561 tons valued at 
71,154,259 soles in March 1947. 

Entries in the first quarter of 1948 
aggregated 119,322 metric tons valued 
at 277,146,780 soles, as compared with 
165,705 tons valued at 258,742,792 soles 
in the same period of 1947. Total ex- 
ports in the first 3 months of 1948 were 
391,528 metric tons valued at 232,137,720 
soles, aS against 342,642 tons valued at 
186,901,563 soles in the January-March 
period of 1947. 

Negotiation of the new Commercial 
and Economic Treaty between Bolivia 
and Peru which began on May 20 is re- 
ported to be progressing favorably. The 
agenda includes the Commercial Treaty 
proper and eight additional agreements 
concerning Passports, Tourist Traffic, 
Animal and Plant Protection, Animal 
and Plant Sanitation, International Ve- 
hicle Traffic, Cultural Interchange, In- 
Transit Privileges, and Exchange of 
Products 

Earlier forecasts of improved agricul- 
tural conditions this year are being real- 
ized with favorable harvests of cotton, 
sugar, and rice. Indications are that the 
cotton crop will be near 1,509,000 quintals 
(45 kilograms each), compared with 1,- 
414.538 quintals in 1947. Marketing has 
been exceptionally active, with more 
than a third of the crop already sold 
Prices have risen steadily this year, with 
Tanguis ‘Type 5) quotations moving 
from 190 soles per quintal to 232 soles 
during the 2 months of April and May. 
Because of drought in the Piura Valley, 
the percentage of Pima in the crop will 
be very small 

Production of centrifugal sugar in the 
calendar year 1948 may total 440,000 
to 450,000 metric tons. Yields and area 
of cane are adequate, and mills have been 
able to grind steadily without abnormal 
interruptions. Last year, the output was 
412,440 tons. Virtually all sugar for ex- 
port this year was sold by May 1 to 
buyers in Chile, Uruguay, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Ship- 
ment has been completed on 34,650 tons 
purchased by the United States for use 
by occupation forces in Japan. Price 
quotations per quintal of raw sugar rose 
from $4.00 in January to $4.40 in May. 

The present rice crop is believed to be 
at least 140,000 tons, milled equivalent, 
which is the largest on record for Peru. 
Indications are that the supply will be 
adequate for all domestic requirements, 
relieving the shortage which existed as a 
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result of crop failure in 1947. A few 
years ago, Peru exported rice when crops 
were large, but internal demand has 
risen greatly and exports will not be 
possible this year. 

The food situation in general is bet- 
ter than a few months ago. Importation 
of meats and fats has been accelerated, 
and wheat is arriving regularly from Ar- 
gentina. Domestic sugar deliveries are 
larger, and the new crops of potatoes, 
rice, and vegetables will do much to re- 
lieve the shortage in other foods. 

Reports from Iquitos indicate a seri- 
ously depressed economic situation in the 
Amazon region of Peru. The market for 
barbasco (‘rotenone-bearing root) has 
been very weak, with frequent stagna- 
tion, and the gathering of rubber, chicle, 
and other wild crops is considered un- 
profitable at present prices. A barbasco- 
grinding mill began operations at Iquitos 
in May, and this together with lumbering 
will help in sustaining local commerce, 
but a generally diminished state of ac- 
tivity is expected for a considerable time. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR REGULATED 


The United States Embassy in Lima has 
reported that by a resolution of May 19, 1948, 
the Peruvian Government has placed the 
importation of wheat flour under regulation 
Henceforth importations of wheat flour may 
be made only through the ports of Callao, 
Mollendo, Matarani, and Iquitos. The only 
eligible importers in Lima, Callao, and Are- 
quipa will be flour millers. There are no 
flour mills at Iquitos, so imports for this city 
may be made by merchants. When foreign 
countries allocate flour to Peru, the Ministry 
of Agriculture is to assign a quota to each 
port of entry and is to advise the local trade 
Interested buyers then must submit an ap- 
plication to the Ministry showing a valid 
offer with the following data: Price, weight 
per bag, extraction rate of flour from wheat, 
percentage protein and ash, type of bag, and 
probable date of shipment 

The Ministry of Agriculture then will as- 
sign quotas at each port of entry to import- 
ers submitting the lowest prices. Upon ar- 
rival of the flour, an inspection will be made 
to check compliance with the offer. A fine 
of 20 percent of the cost of the flour is to be 
applied for noncompliance; in addition, the 
importer will not be eligible thereafter to 
participate in the importation of any other 
commodity supervised by the Ministry 

The resolution also fixed a ceiling sale price 
for imported flour at 59.36 soles ($9.13) per 
bag of 100 pounds 


REDUCTION OF EXPORT TAXES ON COPPER, 
SILVER, AND LEAD 


The United States Embassy in Lima has 
reported that by a decree dated March 31, 
1947, the Peruvian Government has reduced 
the export taxes on copper, silver, and lead 
On the basis of prices at New York, in April, 
for these metals, export taxes were reduced 
approximately as follows: Copper, from 
$0.0326 to $0.0216 per pound (fine metal 
content); silver, from $0.0926 to $0.0782 per 
ounce (fine metal content); and lead, from 
$0.0191 to 0.0145 per pound (fine metal con- 
tent). 

The export-tax reductions were effected by 
changing the base prices used for these met- 
als in assessing the export taxes. The base 
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price for electrolytic copper was changed to 
$0.16 per pound; of refined lead, to $0.075 
per pound; and of silver, $0.50 per fine ounce. 
Consequently, the export taxes on copper, 
lead, and silver, in accordance with the laws 
now in force are as follows: 

Copper: $1.25 per ton of 2,000 pounds gross 
weight when the quotation of electrolytic 
copper in New York reaches $0.16 per pound; 
and when this quotation is greater there is 
collected, in addition, 30 percent of the ex- 
cess in price up to $0.17 per pound, and 40 
percent over the excess in price of $0.17 per 
pound. 

Lead: $1 per metric ton when the price 
per pound of refined lead is quoted in New 
York reaches $0.075; and when the quotation 
is greater there is collected, in addition, 10 
percent of the excess in price up to $0.093 
and 20 percent over the excess in price of 
$0.093. 

Silver: $0.005 per troy ounce of silver when 
the quotation in New York reaches $0.50 per 
troy ounce; and when the quotation is 
greater there is collected in addition, 20 
percent of the excess in price up to $0.57, 
and 30 percent over the excess in price of 
$0.57. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GoopDs WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA SIGNED 

The signing on April 12, 1948, of an agree- 
ment for an exchange of goods between Po- 
land and Yugoslavia was reported in the 
Polish press on April 13. The agreement is 
valid until December 31, 1948, and provides 
for an exchange of gocds valued at $22,- 
000,000 in each direction. It is based on the 
Polish-Yugoslav 5-year agreement concluded 
on May 24, 1947. 

Yugoslavia's exports are to include lead 
and zinc ores, copper, hides, tanning ex- 
tracts, timber, hemp, soya, hops, tobacco, 
wine, and olive oil. Poland’s exports are to 
include melting products, electric-technical 
supplies, narrow-gage locomotives, textile 
machinery, coal, and coke. 


Sao Tome e 
Principe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN APPARATUS, MACHINERY, AND MA- 
TERIALS EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY 


Certain apparatus, machinery, and mate- 
rials, including separate parts and acces- 
sories, when imported into Sao Tome e Prin- 
cipe (islands in the Gulf of Guinea belonging 
to Portugal) for specified purposes, were ex- 
empted from import duty and other customs 
assessments, except the stamp tax, by Por- 
tuguese ministerial decree No. 36,663 of De- 
cember 9, published in the Boletim Oficial of 
Angola of December 24, 1947. 

The apparatus, machinery, and materials 
covered by this decree included the follow- 
ing: For disinfection, purifying, cleaning, 
grading, and preserving cereals, fruits, seeds, 
forage, and other agricultural products; for 
cleaning and processing coffee and cacao; for 
extracting, refining, and processing vegetable 
oils; for other unspecified agricultural and 
industrial uses; and for constructing, repair- 
ing, and maintaining highways, ports, air- 
ports, bridges, and other improvements, in- 
cluding the installation of traffic lights and 
signaling and sound equipment. 


Siam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND TIN 
UNDER CONTROL OF MINISTRY OF COM- 
MERCE 


The export from Siam of benzine (gaso- 
line), kerosene, gas oil, Diesel oil, fuel or 
bunker oil, crude oil, lubricating oil, and 
grease is prohibited except under license by 
the Minister of Commerce, according to 
Royal decree No. 14, published in the Royal 
Government Gazette, March 16, 1948. This 
regulation is not applicable when these prod- 
ucts are exported for personal consumption, 
are contained in a vehicle for use by that 
vehicle, or when sent as samples. 

Royal decree No. 15, published in the 
Royal Government Gazette April 6, 1948, pro- 
hibits the exportation of tin, any article 
made of tin, or metal containing more than 
4 percent tin, except when authorized by 
the Ministry of Commerce as being in ac- 
cordance with the allocations of the Tin 
Committee in Washington. Tin used as sam- 
ples, tin or tin articles carried by a person 
for his personal use, or tin carried on a ves- 
sel for use in such vessel are exempted from 
the provisions of this decree. 

Previously an export ban was placed on 
a number of Siamese commodities chiefly 
foodstuffs, firewood and wood products, cot- 
ton, and fibers (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 4, 1947), under Royal 
decree No. 13. Effective February 3, 1948, 
section 4, article 6 of this decree was 
amended to permit the export of cotton. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS OF COCONUTS 
AND COCONUT PRODUCTS 


The export from Siam of coconut oil, co- 
conuts, copra, and coconut residue is pro- 
hibited, except when licensed for export by 
the Ministry of Commerce, according to 
Royal Decree No. 16, “Controlling the Ex- 
port of Certain Commodities,’ published in 
the Royal Siamese Government Gazette, 
May 4, 1948. This prohibition is not appli- 
cable in the case of coconut products ex- 
ported for personal use, exported with a ve- 
hicle to be used in that vehicle, or sent as 
samples. 

The decree was issued in order to bring 
down the rising cost of coconut oil and 
other coconut products and to insure the 
local soap industry supplies of coconut oil. 
Trade circles state that the high price of 
coconut oil was brought about by a short- 
age of coconuts in the copra-producing areas 
in southern Siam, as well as by an increased 
demand for Siamese coconut oil in Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


GOLD SUBSIDY PROPOSED 


A plan to pay a subsidy of 27s. 6d. per fine 
ounce for all gold produced in Southern 
Rhodesia was revealed by the Minister of 
Finance in his budget speech on May 18, 
1948. The effect of the subsidy will be to 
give producers a price of £10 an ounce for 
their gold. It is expected to cost the Govern- 
ment about £700,000 a year and will be met 
by a special levy on incomes. The proposed 
subsidy is designed to increase dollar earn- 
ings by stimulating gold output, especially 
from the smaller mines which have experi- 
enced difficulty in meeting increased operat- 
ing costs. 
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Widespread publicity was given to the an- 
nouncement of the Minister of Finance. Re- 
action in the press, however, was varied. The 
Economist implied that the proposal may 
serve to embarrass the United Kingdom inas- 
much as that country maintains a common 
quota with Southern Rhodesia in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which latter has op- 
posed gold subsidies (as a subsidy is tanta- 
mount to a change in the value of a country’s 
currency in relation to gold). Quite natu- 
rally, the proposed Rhodesian action aroused 
considerable interest in the Union of South 
Africa, where the press generally viewed it 
sympathetically. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pro-ForMA INVOICES Must SHow F. O. B. 
FOREIGN PORT PRICES 


The pro-forma invoice required to be fur- 
nished to Spanish importers by American 
exporters, and which must be attached to the 
application for the Spanish import license, 
must show the f. o. b. foreign port price of 
the goods concerned, according to two no- 
tices to importers published in Informacion 
Comercial Espanola, Madrid, of March 25 and 
April 11, 1948. 

The pro-forma invoice may include costs 
of freight and insurance, on which the c. i. f. 
Spanish port price may be calculated, but 
unless the f. o. b. foreign port price is shown 
separately “in a clear and distinct manner,” 
the corresponding application for an import 
license will be refused without appeal. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DRAW-BACK ALLOWED ON CARBON BLACK 
USED IN MANUFACTURE OF PRINTERS’ 
INKS 


The United Kingdom Treasury has issued 
an order, the effect of which is to allow 
draw-back of import duty at the rate of 
8s. 6d. per hundredweight on the actual 
quantity of carbon black used in the manu- 
facture of printers’ inks. The order re- 
ferred to has been in effect since May 12, 
1948. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REIMPOSITION OF IMPORT CONTROLS 
LIKELY 


Reimposition of import controls in the 
Union of South Africa on goods from hard- 
currency sources is being seriously consid- 
ered by the Government, and most observers 
expect some action to be undertaken along 
these lines in the comparatively near future, 
according to an airgram dated June 16, 1948, 
from the American Legation, Pretoria. 

Although no definite decision had yet been 
reached, indications were that imports from 
hard-currency sources would be made sub- 
ject to licensing requirements. It was be- 
lieved, however, that under the proposed 
trade-control system, licenses would be 
freely granted for essential raw materials, 
machinery, and other capital goods, and es- 
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sential consumer goods. It was also con- 
sidered likely that a grace period would be 
allowed for bona fide orders, previously 
placed and confirmed, which are shipped 
within a stipulated period. Such orders, 
however, may be carfully examined before 
exchange is granted. 

The increased likelihood of import-con- 
trol measures arose as a result of the unex- 
pectedly rapid deterioration in the Union's 
gold-reserve position during recent weeks, 
owing to a continued rise in the levels of 
imports. Between April 30, 1948, and May 
29, the Union’s gold reserve dropped £14,- 
313,776, and at the end of May the ratio of 
the gold reserve to liabilities to the public 
was 35.7 percent—less than 6 percent above 
the 30-percent statutory requirement. 

At the beginning of 1948, reasonable hope 
existed that restrictions on imports from the 
hard-currency area could be avoided in South 
Africa. So far as the Government was con- 
cerned, there was no desire to reimpose the 
wartime controls over imports. As an alter- 
native, other measures were adopted to pro- 
tect the foreign-exchange position of the 
Union such as restrictions on reexports to 
other sterling areas of hard-currency imports 
unless paid for in hard currency, prohibition 
on forward purchases of foreign exchange to 
pay for nonessential consumer goods, and 
other exchange controls designed to stop the 
drain on South Africa’s gold reserve. Since 
there was overstockiag in many lines of con- 
sumer goods, officials believed there would be 
some falling off in imports from the hard- 
currency area 

Contrary to expectations, the trend of im- 
ports from the hard-currency area, particu- 
larly the United States, continued at a high 
level and showed no signs of slackening 
So heavy was the drain on South Africa's 
gold reserve that a critical point was reached 
shortly before the General Election on May 
26. Even then it became apparent to officials 
of the Government that some control over 
imports from the hard-currency area was 
necessary unless the flow of imports from 
that area could be stemmed—r, as alterna- 
tives, that more American capital could be 
induced to come to South Africa; that South 
Africa obtain a dollar loan from the World 
Bank or the Export-Import Bank; or that the 
Union float a loan through the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds on the New York market 

Some idea of the rapid deterioration o! 
the Union’s gold reserves in recent weeKs may 
be gained from the following figures: On 
April 30, 1948, the Union's gold reserve 
totaled £109,646,551, or a ratio of gold reserves 
to liabilities to the public of 40 percent; on 
May 21, 1948, this reserve had dropped to 
£101,476,056, or a gold reserve ratio of 38 per- 
cent; and by May 29, 1948, it stood at £95,- 
332,775 or a gold reserve ratio of 35.7 percent 
Current gold production is at the rate of ap- 
proximately £8,000,000 per month, put this 
has not been sufficient to meet the hard-cur- 
rency requirements of the Union in recent 
months 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ON THE CONTROL OF THE SALE 
OF MEDICAMENTS ESTABLISHED 


Further detailed regulations on the control 
of the sale of medicaments in Uruguay for 





‘Latest United States statistics show an 
increase in the value of total exports to 
South Africa from about $36,600,000 to $49,- 
600,000 in the months of March and April, 
respectively. The monthly average _ for 
United States exports to South Africa during 
1947 was $34,484,000. 


the purpose of making necessary Pharma- 
ceutical products available to the public at 
lower prices have been issued in a decree 
dated May 5, 1948, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 12, 1948. 

These regulations provide that the Honor- 
ary Commission of Medicament Control, 
which was created by law No. 11,015 of Jan- 
uary 2, 1948, will have among its duties: (a) 
To suggest to the Executive Power the sales 
price of pharmaceutical specialties; medici- 
nal, therapeutic, and prophylactic products; 
serums and vaccines; raw materials; chemi- 
cal products; drugs and other substances 
classified as E. M. E. (especialidades medici- 
nales economicas, or economical pharmaceu- 
tical specialties) by law No. 11,015; (b) to 
authorize the advertisements of medicinals 
and specialties which contain only scientific 
information; (c) to suggest to the Executive 
Power the medicinal products which will be 
placed on sale in all the pharmacies of the 
country at reduced prices; and (d) to estab- 
lish the standards for the marketing of prod- 
ucts known as E. M. E. and to insure their 
sale under Government control, allowing 
pharmacies a discount of up to 30 percent of 
the sale price. 

Purchases of such products from labora- 
tories must be made by public bid. However, 
if they are not offered for sale at reasonable 
prices, these products may be purchased 
abroad upon authorization of the Executive 
Power and the approval of the Commission. 
In cases of necessity, the Ministry >f Public 
Health may direct one or more laboratories to 
manufacture these products for the account 
of the purchaser provided this does not af- 
fect the rights of any successful bidder 

The import duty and internal tax exemp- 
tion granted by law No. 11,015 on foreign 
pharmaceutical products will remain in ef- 
fect until modified, limited, or suspended by 
the Ministry of Public Health 

In case the exemptions from customs 
charges and taxes do not result in a real 
reduction in the unit sales price of special- 
ties, in the opinion of the Commission, the 
full amount of the duties and internal taxes 
will have to be paid 

Price Control: The Honorary Commission 
of Medicament Control will fix sales prices of 
pharmaceutical specialties, medicinal and/or 
prophylactic products, serums, and vaccines 
These prices must be published at least for 
2 days in two Montevideo papers and in one 
paper in the interior and will be in force 10 
days from the date of the first publication 

Labeling: The price of pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties, medicinal products, serums and 
vaccines, etc., fixed by the Control Commis- 
sion or the Ministry of Public Health, must 
be placed on each unit in visible characters 

The perishable specialties or serums and 
vaccines must have a label indicating the 
period during which they maintain their 
active properties 

Samples; Foreign and national samples of 
specifics are exempt from internal taxes and 
will be recorded and distributed by the Min- 
istry of Public Health through its cutlets 
The containers of samples must be sealed 
with a stamp bearing the words “muestra 
gratis, para uso exclusivo del Ministerio de 
Salud Publica, ley de 2 de enero de 1948" 
(free samples, for the exclusive use of the 
Ministry of Public Health, law of January 2, 
1948). The marketing of these samples 
through other channels is prohibited 

Biologics: Animal products used in the 
preparation of medicaments for human use 
are prohibited exportation from Uruguay 
until the requirements of the domestic indus- 
try have been met 

The following products of animal origin 
used in the domestic manufacture of spe- 
cialties, medicaments, and preparations are 
excluded from the products granted a reduc- 
tion in customs duty by law 11015: animal 
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glands, desiccated; organotherapeutic prod- 
ucts; hormones; biles and derivatives; liver 
preparations; and drugs of vegetable origin 
used in official formulas when used for the 
national industry. 

The National Council of Subsistence and 
Price Control charged with the control and 
inspection of industries and firms manufac- 
turing and selling the products and medica- 
ments referred to in this law will propose to 
the Executive Power regulations dealing with 
the procedure of inspection and the applica- 
tion of sanctions. 

[For announcement of law No. 11015 dated 
January 2, 1948, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 13, 1948. Owners of In- 
dustrial Reference Service study No. 7, vol- 
ume 3, part 2, entitled “Uruguay—Pharma- 
ceutical Regulations,” dated April 1945, 
should amend or supplement this study with 
the above regulations. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATION OF CONTRACTS BETWEEN For- 
EIGN FIRMS AND THEIR URUGUAYAN REP- 
RESENTATIVES PROPOSED 


Representation contracts between foreign 
firms and their Uruguayan representatives 
would be subject to certain reguiations when- 
ever they provide for sales efforts to be car- 
ried out under the supervision of, or under 
practices established by the foreign firm, 
according to a bill which has been submit- 
ted to the Uruguayan General Assembly for 
approval. A minimum period of 6 months for 
notice of cancellation by either party, ex- 
cept in case of violation of essential parts 
of the contract or bankruptcy of either party, 
is stipulated. Failure to give such notice 
would entitle the injured party to receive 
an indemnity equivalent to the gross profit 
of the operation during its last 6 months. 

In addition, indemnities are provided for 
cancellation or failure to renew such con- 
tracts on the part of the foreign firms, re- 
gardless of the period of the contract or of 
the notice requirement. If the contract and 
its renewals have run for 6 months to a year, 
the indemnity is to be equivalent to the gross 
profits obtained in the final 3 months of op- 
eration. Likewise, for contracts terminated 
after periods of more than 1 year up to 3 
years, the indemnity is equal to gross profits 
of the final year; for more than 3 up to 
5 years, gross profits of the final 2 years; and 
more than 5 years, gross profits of the final 
3 years. Only when the representative has 
violated an essential part of the contract 
with damage to the interests of the prin- 
cipal is the foreign firm exempted from pay- 
ments of these indemnities. 

Accompanying the bill is a statement of 
the difficulties caused by current types of 
representation contracts in Uruguay. Such 
contracts, it is stated, are written for periods 
of only 60 days to 1 year, and are subject 
to cancellation without notice by the for- 
eign participants. It is stated that without 
security in their contracts with foreign firms 
domestic concerns face a great risk in in- 
vesting capital in the organization and per- 
sonnel necessary to develop a market for a 
particular foreign product 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated June 8, 1948) 


May business was good, and the gen- 
eral turn-over of retail sales maintained 
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the high level established during the first 
quarter of 1948. Merchants, however, 
evidenced a more cautious attitude in 
placing orders for imported goods be- 
cause stocks in all lines, with few excep- 
tions (principally steel, pipe, sanitary 
ware, electric conduit, and rayon yarns), 
were normal. Petroleum production for 
the week ended May 24 averaged 1,325,- 
284 barrels per day, which was a new 
high. Two petroleum companies signed 


try. The wholesale commodity price in- 
dex on April 30 established a new high, 
with foods and beverages showing the 
sharpest advances. Bank collections 
were reported to be satisfactory and 
money plentiful for short-term commer- 
cial loans. The weather was generally 
good for agriculture, and corn plantings 
were well under way and should be fin- 
ished around June 15. 

The stepping up of petroleum produc- 


contracts with the Government to con- 
struct and operate refineries in the coun- 
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tion continued, and the week ended May 








Government of India’s Industrial Policy 


The Ministry of Industry and Supply issued in the Gazette of India Extraordinary of 
April 6, 1948, a resolution adopted by the Central Legislative Assembly clarifying the 
industrial policy for India. In substance it states that the national policy must be directed 
toward increasing production and securing its equitable distribution, and that the Govern- 
ment must play a progressively active role in the development of industry to effect 
these ends. 

Embodying a compromise with respect to nationalization, the resolution divides indus- 
tries into three spheres, namely, those that will be under Government monopoly, those 
over which the Government will exercise control, and those that will remain under private 
enterprise. 

Specifically, it places industries in five categories. In the first category are included 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition, production and control of atomic energy, and 
the ownership and management of railway transport, all of which will be the exclusive 
monopoly of the Central Government. 

In the second category are placed the following six industries: coal; iron and steel; 
aircraft manufacture; shipbuilding; manufacture of telephone, telegraph, and wireless 
apparatus, excluding radio receiving sets; and mineral oils, for which the state—which in 
this context includes Central, Provincial, and State Governments, and other Public Author- 
ities like the Municipal Corporations—will be exclusively responsible for the establish- 
ment of new enterprises. The existing enterprises in this category will be allowed to 
continue for a period of 10 years, at the end of which period the position will be reviewed 
and the enterprises may then be taken over, if deemed advisable, on payment of fair 
compensation. , 

The third category, consisting of some 18 basic or key industries necessary in the 
national interest, or which require considerable investment or a high degree of technical 
skill, such as salt, automobile, cement, sugar, and the like, will be subjected to Central 
Government regulation and control, but will be operated in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial and State Governments, industry, and labor. The residual 
industries falling outside these three categories will normally be open to private enterprise, 
but the state will also progressively participate in this field; nor will it hesitate to inter- 
vene wherever the progress of an industry under private enterprise is unsatisfactory. 

Cottage industries fall into another and distinct category, and the Government proposes 
to set up a Directorate to deal with their expansion. One of the main objectives in this 
regard will be to give them a distinctly cooperative bias. 

In addition to the over-all regulation of industry to maximize production, machinery 
will be established for advising on fair wages, fair return on capital, and conditions of 
labor. Steps will also be taken to improve industrial housing and to associate labor in 
all matters concerning industrial production. 

Two notable proposals incorporated in the Government’s industrial policy deal with 
the establishment of a National Planning Commission to formulate and execute programs 
of development, and of statutory public corporations to conduct the management of 
Government enterprises. 

The policy of tariff protection is confirmed, which is designed to “prevent unfair compe- 
tition and to promote the utilization of India’s resources without imposing unjustifiable 
burdens on the consumer.” Essential raw-material imports will be facilitated to the 
maximum possible extent. 

The Government of India recognizes that the participation of foreign capital and enter- 
prise, particularly as regards industrial technique and knowledge, will be of value to the 
rapid industrialization of the country. However, the Government believes it necessary 
that the conditions under which foreign capital may participate in Indian industry should 
be carefully regulated in the national interest. Suitable legislation to be introduced for 
this purpose will require the approval by the Central Government of every individual 
case of participation of foreign capital and management in industry. It will further 
require that, as a rule, the major interest in ownership and effective control be in Indian 
hands; but the right will be reserved to deal with exceptional cases in a manner calculated 
to serve the national interest. In all cases, however, the Government will insist upon 
training of suitable Indian personnel for the purpose of eventually replacing foreign 
agents. 

In conclusion, the Government hopes that this elucidation of the fundamental aspects 
of industrial policy will remove misapprehension, and is confident that a joint and inten- 
sive effort will now be made by labor, capital, and the general public, which will pave 
the way for the rapid industrialization of the country. 

Copies of the official statement on India’s industrial policy may be obtained from the 
Field Offices of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Automotive 
Products 


SITUATION IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


Because of increased restrictions on 
the importation of automobiles manu- 
factured in the United States, Canadian 
dealers in Quebec are reported to be de- 
pending on Canadian-made cars. They 
are expecting the same quota as last 
year, with the possibility of an increase. 
The demand for passenger cars contin- 
ues to exceed the supply, whereas trucks 
are reported by one dealer to be a “drug 
on the market.” 

Agencies do not have used cars, but 
second-hand dealers are reported to be 
doing flourishing business at black- 
market prices. The repair business is 
up 10 to 15 percent over last year. Al- 
though the preference of local buyers is 
for larger cars, some British-made small 
cars are On the market and more are 
expected. 


CuBAN DEMAND CONTINUES 


The number of motor vehicles in cir- 
culation in Cuba at the end of 1947 has 
been estimated at 72,500, an all-time 
high. Imports of new vehicles in 1947 
totaled 15,400 compared with 6,360 in 
1946. 

Although the lag between supply and 
demand was almost closed by heavy 1947 
imports of all types of automotive vehi- 
cles, the demand has continued strong, 
and it is believed that the volume of 1947 
imports may be equaled in 1948, if vehi- 
cles are available in the United States 
for export. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


Automotive production in the United 
Kingdom in 1947 totaled 441,198 units— 
286,914 automobiles and taxis, 141,547 
trucks, and 12,737 busses. Allocations for 
export were 154,966 automobiles and 
taxis, 46,287 trucks, and 4,115 busses. 
Allocations for domestic consumption in- 
cluded 131,948 automobiles and taxis, 
95,260 trucks, and 8,622 busses. 

Production figures for the first quarter 
of 1948 showed 80,913 cars and taxis; 
37,959 trucks, and 3,665 busses—a total of 
122,537, of which 75,682 (56,350 cars and 
taxis, 17,879 trucks, and 1,453 busses) 
were allotted for export and 46,834 (24,- 
544 cars and taxis, 20,078 trucks, and 
2,212 buses) were allotted to the home 
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market. Automobile trailer home or 
“caravan” production in this period 
totaled 660—603 for domestic consump- 
tion and 57 for export. 

Production of motorcycles in the 
United Kingdom amounted to 10,550 
units in February 1948, as compared 
with 9,690 in January and monthly aver- 
ages of 9,310 in 1947, 7,430 in 1946, and 
5,390 in 1935. 

One trade journal reports exports in 
February 1948 amounting to 5531, com- 
pared with 6,695 in January 1948, and 
monthly averages of 4,614 in 1947, 4,453 
in 1946, and 1,504 in 1935. 

A gas-turbine engine ‘claimed by the 
press to be the worid’s first) for use in 
commercial vehicles and large passenger 
cars, was shown in May at the Birming- 
ham section of the British Industrial Fair. 

The engine was manufactured by Cen- 
trax Power Units, Ltd., Acton, Middle- 
sex. It weighs 250 pounds, has an over- 
all length of 5 feet, a diameter at no 
point in excess of 7 inches, and is capable 
of developing 160 b. hp. Unlikea gasoline 
engine, it has no pistons, no cylinders, no 
spark plugs, no radiator, and no clutch. 
Its natural fuel is Diesel oil, but the re- 
port states that it will run on any kind of 
fuel—gasoline, kerosene, or even paraffin. 


SUPPLY SITUATION IMPROVED, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Approximately 15,000 passenger cars 
and 8,000 trucks were in circulation in 
French Morocco at the end of 1947, and 
an additional 5,000 cars and 3,000 trucks 
were awalting repairs. 

Repair parts are beginning to arrive in 
satisfactory quantities. New vehicles ar- 
riving from France at an accelerated rate 
are being sold at fixed prices under Gov- 
ernment allocation. A sizable number of 
cars and trucks reportedly were im- 
ported from the United States by Ameri- 
cans in the first quarter of 1948 and sold 
on the open market. 


Y + 
Chemicals 
PEST-CONTROL DRIVE, CANADA 


The Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture, in collaboration with the Domin- 
ion’s chemical industry, is beginning a 
drive to reduce the damage to health, 
crops, and property caused by pests, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Effective pest control would save 


more than $400,000,000 a year, it is stated. 
Experts in the chemical field and the en- 
tomological services will furnish techni- 
cal advice. 


PRODUCTION OF PLASTICS MATERIALS, CHINA 


The manuiacture of plastics materials 
is not yet an established branch of in- 
dustry in China. Fifteen plants are 
known to be making plastics; one is in 
Canton, one in Peiping, and the remain- 
der in Shanghai. Phenolic molding pow- 
der was made on a small scale before 
World War II, but the present output is 
of little significance. Bakelite powder 
is said to be the only plastics product 
available in quantities sufficient to meet 
domestic demand. 

Production of other types of plastics 
materials has not yet been attempted 
on an appreciable scale. Molding estab- 
lishments do chiefly compression mold- 
ing of thermosetting materials. The lack 
of suitable presses and other equipment 
prevents the manufacture of large or 
heavy plastics products. Two or three 
companies recently have begun injec- 
tion molding of thermoplastics materials, 
using imported polystyrene resin, and 
the Central Chemical Works, a subsidi- 
ary of the National Resources Commis- 
sion, is said to be contemplating the 
manufacture of a _ phenolic-resin-type 
plywood glue. 

Abundant raw materials for plastics 
manufacture are said to be available, but 
technical ‘know - how” and funds are 
lacking, and foreign exchange restric- 
tions discourage the importation of sup- 
plies and equipment. So long as the 
present disturbed conditions prevail, 
large expenditures for the machinery 
and technical personnel needed for the 
establishment of a sizable plastics indus- 
try are not considered feasible. 


IMPORTS, CHINA 


China’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals in April 1948 amounted 
to $1,408,068, compared with $1,279,331 
in March, according to statistics of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 

Imports of dyes, pigments, and paints 
dropped 19 percent in April—to $999,850 
from the March figure of $1,235,397. 


PLASTIC MATERIALS USED IN SHOE 
INDUSTRY, COSTA RICA 


It is estimated that the shoe industry 
in Costa Rica uses 50 to 70 percent of 
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the plastics materials imported into that 
country. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENTS, CUBA 


Consumption of synthetic detergents 
in Cuba rose substantially in 1947, and 
competition among various United States 
suppliers was stiffened considerably. 
The textile industry is expanding in 
1948, and the use of detergents is ex- 
pected to continue to increase. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, FRANCE 


Chemical production in France in the 
first quarter of 1948, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, included the following items 
(in metric tons) : Sodium chlorate, 2,377; 
bleaching powder, 352; trichloroethylene, 
2.583; trisodium phosphate, 2,657; so- 
dium sulfide, 2,541; lead oxides, 3,282; 
sodium cyanide, 309; tartaric acid, 483; 
cellulose acetate, 387; ether, 592; ethyl- 
ene glycol, 154; dyes, 4,400; and tanning 
extracts, 6,144. 

Production of iron pyrites in 1947 to- 
taled 196,180 metric tons, valued at 
2.140.000 000 francs. ‘(In 1947, 118.90 
francs» US$1.) 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GERMANY 


The Combined Zone of Germany is ex- 
pected to produce 20,000 metric tons of 
sulfur in 1948, an increase of 8,000 tons 
over the 1947 figure. Requirements are 
estimated at approximately 32,000 tons. 
The sulfur obtained is a byproduct of the 
gas industry. 

The Bizonal Department for Economics 
has arranged through the Joint Export- 
Import Agency to import $250,000 worth 
of coal-mining explosives as a “future 
purchase” from its third-quarter budget. 
Production of industrial explosives is suf- 
ficient to meet only 80 percent of the 
minimum requirements of industry, it is 
stated. 


SEARCH FOR DEPOSITS OF POTASH AND ROCK 
SALT, GERMANY 


A search for deposits of potash and 
rock salt has begun in northern Ger- 
many, near Bremen, according to the 
foreign press. Potash deposits were dis- 
covered in this region several years be- 
fore the war, but have not been exploited. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY BY LEADING ITALIAN 
FIRM 


Montecatini, the leading Italian chem- 
ical firm, now has approximately 150 fac- 
tories and mines in operation, compared 
with 50 in 1945, according to the foreign 
press 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE, JAPAN 


Production of.superphosphate in Japan 
has increased rapidly, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Commerce and 
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Industry. The monthly average rose 
from 917 metric tons in 1945 to 14,268 
tons in 1946 and to 59,078 tons in 1947. 
Output in January and February 1948 
was 76,516 and 79,846 tons, respectively. 


PYRETHRUM ExXporTs, KENYA 


Kenya’s exports of pyrethrum dropped 
sharply in 1947 to 3,873,300 pounds from 
16,683,630 pounds in 1946, according to 
the foreign press. At the end of 1946, 
stocks were heavy in consuming coun- 
tries, particularly the United States. 


RESTORATION OF NITROGEN FACTORY, 
NETHERLANDS 


Plant and machinery of the nitrogen 
factory of Cie. Neerlandaise de 1]’Azote, 
Sluisil, Netherlands, which was sent to 
Germany during the war, has been mostly 
recovered, according to a foreign chemi- 
cal publication. The equipment is being 
reinstalled, and the factory may be able 
to begin operations in 1959. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


Aktieselskapet Borregaard, Sarpsborg, 
Norway, a leading paper producer, plans 
to manufacture chemicals. The com- 
pany has built a new factory for the pro- 
duction of chlorine and alkalies by the 
electrolytic process. It also has a plant 
for making acetic acid and another for 
producing butyl alcohol and acetates. 


RESEARCH ON PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC 
PHENOL, NORWAY 


In Norway, a committee is studying the 
possibility of producing synthetic phenol 
on a scale which will permit competi- 
tion with the imported product. Four 
companies and the Research Society of 
Norwegian Industry are working on the 
problem. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


Pakistan plans to use the salt deposits 
in the Northwest Frontier Province and 
the Western Punjab in developing a 
chemical industry, according to the for- 
eign press. 

Foreign capital will be welcomed, it is 
stated. A recent Government = an- 
nouncement recommends that Pakistan 
nationals should be given the option of 
subscribing 51 percent of the capital of 
certain industries, including heavy chem- 
icals and dyes. 


DEMAND FOR CLEANING AND BLEACHING MA- 
TERIALS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Commercial laundries in the Philip- 
pines have resumed operations, and a 
trend is apparent toward increased use 
of cleaning and bleaching materials. 
Bottling plants, coconut-oil refineries, 
and sugar plants also require chemicals 
from these groups. 

One plant will produce limited quan- 
tities of chlorine, liquid caustic soda, and 


hydrochloric acid. Otherwise, the coun- 
try will depend on imports for its supplies 
of caustic soda, soda ash, salt cake, 
sodium silicate and phosphate, chlorine, 
calcium hypochlorite, and chloride of 
lime. 


AMMONIA-SOD\ FRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of ammonia soda in Poland 
in the third quarter of 1947 dropped 
slightly to 21,409 metric tons from 22,024 
tons in the second quarter, according to 
the Polish Central Statistical Office. 
Output in the first quarter was 19,508 
tons. These statistics include only es- 
tablishments subject to the central ad- 
ministration boards. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BROWN COAL AS A 
FERTILIZER, POLAND 


Farm institutes in Poland are experi- 
menting with brown coal as a fertilizer. 
The use of approximately 5 metric tons 
of coal dust on 1 hectare of land (2.47 
acres) is said to increase the crop yield 
by 10 percent or more. 

A plant with a planned annual pro- 
duction of 45,000 tons of nitrogen (N 
content) is to be established in Konin. 
If brown coal is used as the raw mate- 
rial, it is estimated that 1,500,000 to 
1,700,000 tons will be required annually. 


MONTHLY QUOTA FOR IMPORTS ESTAB- 
LISHED, PORTUGAL 


Portugal has established a maximum 
monthly quota of $650,000 for the im- 
portation of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal products, covering imports from all 
dollar areas, including Germany and 
Italy. Chemicals have been allocated 
$300,000. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers are considered 
essential and licenses will be granted for 
the importation of all supplies allocated 
to Portugal by the IEFC. 


RESTORATION AND EXPANSION OF PLASTICS 
FactTorigs, U.S.S.R. 


In 1931, a special administration, 
“Soyuzkhimplastmas,” was formed in the 
U. S. S. R. to supervise plastics manu- 
facture, and seven factories were placed 
under its jurisdiction. There was a 
steady expansion in volume of output 
and in the variety of products until 1941. 

During the war the industry was com- 
pletely converted to military production; 
total output is said to have risen during 
the war years. Factories have now re- 
turned to peacetime production and have 
been adapted to the manufacture of gen- 
eral items and parts for the engineering 
industries. A plant at Karacharov spe- 
cializes in the production of electrical 
goods and also makes tableware and 
shaving equipment from amino plastics. 
The Kemerovo plant, which returned to 
civilian production in late 1945, makes a 
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wide variety of products. The Komso- 
molskaya Pravda Works in Leningrad, 
evacuated to the Urals during the war, 
recently has been reconstructed and 
equipped with modern machinery. 

The output of articles made from plas- 
tics is said to have been 85 percent 
greater in 1946 than in 1945; the 1947 
plan called for an increase of 16 percent 
over 1946 production. The Five-Year 
Plan provides for restoration and expan- 
sion of existing plastics factories and the 
construction of new plants in various 
parts of the country. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The British Tar Confederation, rep- 
resenting tar producers and distillers, has 
established the Coal Tar Research Asso- 
ciation, according to the British press. 
The organization plans later to set up its 
own laboratories, but, meanwhile, will 
utilize academic and industrial facilities 
available in various parts of the country, 
it is stated. 

To assist the Scottish Seaweed Re- 
search Association in the establishment 
of a large processing industry, units of 
the Royal Air Force are photographing 
the entire coastline of the Orkney Isles 
and the Islay and Jura groups to deter- 
mine where seaweed can be obtained in 
large quantities, according to the British 
press. The Association expects to develop 
a mechanical harvester to collect the 
seaweed. 


INCREASED Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals and allied products in April 
1948 maintained the steady rate of im- 
provement shown in the preceding 3- 
month period, and indicate the probable 
attainment of the revised export target 
of £8,050,000 monthly fixed for the end of 
1948. Exports in this group amounted to 
£6.900,000 in April, compared with 
£6,650,000 in March and £5,710,000 in 
February, according to the Board of 
Trade. Industrial chemicals and ferti- 
lizers accounted for £3,860,000, drugs and 
medicinals for £1,180,000, and paints and 
pigments for £1,090,000. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF APPLIANCES, 
CANADA 


Washing machines produced in Can- 
ada during the first 3 months of 1948 
numbered 75,452. Included were 67,416 
electric-, 5,400 gasoline-, and 2,636 hand- 
operated machines. Imports of washing 
machines during that period included 
1,216 domestic electric machines, and ex- 
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ports included, 2,933 such machines. 
The value of imports (including parts) 
was $328,313, and the value of exports 
(including parts) was $426,249. 

Output of domestic-type electric re- 
frigerators during the first quarter of 
1948 totaled 32,303, compared with 24,748 
in the corresponding period of 1947. Im- 
ports of electric refrigerators, domestic 
or store, completely equipped or not, dur- 
ing the 3-month period totaled 745 valued 
at $117,959. Imports of refrigerator 
parts were valued at $1,618,311. Exports 
during that period included 1,384 electric 
refrigerators, valued at $173,454 (includ- 
ing parts). 

Production of electric vacuum cleaners 
in Canada in 1947 totaled 48,327 floor 
models and 67,479 cylinder models, com- 
pared with 24,183 and 31,247 respectively, 
in 1946. Factory sales of electric vacuum 
cleaners and parts totaled $5,937,370 in 
1947, compared with $2,997,244 in 1946. 
Included in 1947 sales were 45,441 upright 
floor models valued at $2,329,576, 64,381 
cylinder-type models valued at $2,784,- 
885, and parts and attachments valued 
at $822,909. In 1946 factory sales in- 
cluded 22,006 upright floor models, val- 
ued at $1,082,902, 31,177 cylinder-type 
models valued at $1,156,386, and parts 
valued at $757,956. Imports of electric 
vacuum cleaners in 1947 totaled 99,168 
cleaners valued at $3,198,309, compared 
with 36,875 cleaners valued at $1,017,440 
in the preceding year. Imports of hand 
vacuum cleaners and attachments, and 
complete parts for all vacuum cleaners, 
amounted to $1,412,519 in 1947 and $783,- 
863 in 1946. Exports of electric vacuum 
cleaners and parts totaled 1,881; ma- 
chines and parts were valued at $88,656. 
HOUSEHOLD-REFRIGERATOR IMPORTS, CUBA 

Cuban imports of new household elec- 
tric refrigerators totaled 3,486 during the 
first 2 months of 1948, which with the 
14,037 new units imported during 1947, 
were sufficient to cover absolute essential 
demand. 

Importers and dealers report that be- 
cause of the wartime and postwar build- 
ing boom in Cuba, a great demand exists 
for this type of equipment. The close 
competition among the numerous makes 
and models offered has made it necessary 
to revert to the deferred-payment plan. 
It is estimated that 60 percent of present 
sales are on that basis, and it is believed 
that under this plan importations will 
total at least 20,000 units during 1948. 

Sales on deferred-payment plan are 
being made on the basis of the retail 
price plus 3 percent. A down payment of 
20 percent is customary and the remain- 
der is paid in 6 to 8 monthly installments. 
Retail prices vary according to make and 
range as follows for the different sizes: 
6-cubic-foot, $370 to $395; 7-cubic-foot, 
$399 to $475; and 9-cubic-foot, $535 to 
$650. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


CARE’s PURCHASES OF CHOCOLATE 
From U. K. 


CARE, Inc. (Cooperative for American 
Remittance to Europe), the United States 
food-parcel] agency whose chocolate pur- 
chases amount to about $1,000,000 a year, 
has recently concluded a contract with a 
British firm for its package shipments to 
15 European countries, according to the 
British press. Bulk shipments of 1- 
pound chocolate bars will be delivered to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

None of this chocolate, states CARE’s 
London headquarters, will be consumed 
in the United States, but will be repacked 
in CARE food parcels for redistribution 
in Europe. 


Grain and Products 
RICE EXPORTS, YAQUI VALLEY, MEXICO 


Rice growers in the Yaqui Valley, Mex- 
ico, having continued their efforts to 
make sales directly through individual 
licensing rather than dealing with the 
semigovernmental agency, the Distribui- 
dora y Reguladora, S. A. de C. V. The 
Guaymas newspaper, El Diario, re- 
ported on April 7 that this west coast port 
had been chosen as port of embarkation 
for several carload shipments of rice 
destined for Europe. It is understood 
that about 20,000 sacks of rice from the 
harvest fields of the Yaqui Valley in 
southern Sonora will be loaded into spe- 
cial ships at the Guaymas docks. 


Veat and Products 


INCEASED ACTIVITY IN ARGENTINE MEAT- 
PACKING INDUSTRY 


The Argentine meat-packing indus- 
try in 1947 profited because of mounting 
prices and greater public buying power. 
In contrast to conditions in 1945 and 
1946, when strikes and major difficulties 
with the workers were a serious impedi- 
ment to frigorifico operations, the indus- 
try had a relatively peaceful year on the 
labor front. 

Shipments and production of frozen 
beef, lamb and mutton, and other meat- 
packing lines in 1947 showed substan- 
tial increases over 1946, and over-all re- 
sults in 1947 also were notably better 
than in 1945. 

The traditional arrangement whereby 
the United Kingdom takes approximate- 
ly 80 percent of Argentina’s exportable 
meat surpluses: having been extended for 
4 years by an agreement reached in Sep- 
tember 1946 by the Argentine Govern- 
ment and a British Mission, operated 
effectively until the end of 1947 when 
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certain differences of opinion about 
prices were brought up for discussion. 
The “actual” (i. e., excluding nominal 


percent to Continental Europe, and 2 
percent to other countries. Of the lamb 
shipments, 80 percent went to the United 
farm and interior estimates) number of Kingdom, 19.8 percent to Continental 
slaughters in the first 10 months of 1947 Europe, and 0.2 percent to other coun- 
was 12,775,000 head (12,246,000 head in tries. Of the mutton, the United King- 
the comparable period in 1946). By dom took 72.2 percent; Continental Eu- 
type of animal, the figures were: Cattle rope, 21.4 percent; and other countries, 
4,337,000 slaughtered in 1947 (3,218,000 in 3.4 percent. 
1946) ; sheep, 7,682,000 in 1947 (7,028,000 Of the canned meat exported in 1947, 
in 1946); and hogs, 756,000 in 1947 (2,- the United Kingdom took 110,849 metric 
000,000 in 1946). tons (110,470 in 1946); Continental Eu- 
During 1947, exports of frozen beef rope, 9,690 tons (7,951 in 1946); United 
quarters totaled 5,084,608 units or 1,768,- States, 15,327 tons (1,450 in 1946); and 
720 more than in 1946. other countries, 6 255 tons (8,119 in 1946). 
Exports of mutton and lamb carcasses 
in 1947 numbered 6,269,639 (5,826,395 in 
1946). The 1947 breakdown shows 983,- 
238 mutton carcasses and 5 286,401 lamb, 
compared with 734,217 mutton and 5,092,- 
178 lamb a year earlier. Canned-meat 


Poultry and Products 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Exports of live poultry from Canada 
in 1947 were valued at $3,476,545, and 
exports totaled 133,121 metric tons in shipments of dressed poultry at $4,814,- 
1947, as compared with 136,827 tons in 227. The volume of these exports for the 
1946. years 1935-39 (average) and 1944 to 1947 

Of the beef shipments in 1947, 71 per- (annual) is shown on the accompanying 
cent went to the United Kingdom, 27 table: 


Canadian Eaports of Poultry Meat and Live Poultry 


1935-39 
iverade 


Item and country of destination 1044 1945 1946 1947 


POULTRY MEAT 
United Kingdom thousand pounds 2,048 2, 165 1, 194 12,099 
United Stat do 6S 12, 762 10,414 1, 246 
Newfoundland do 211 1, 184 “74 423 SAY 
Other countri do 216 6 74 347 853 
Potal 19 16, 117 11, 162 1, 064 15, OS 
LIVE POULTRY 
Un 1 Sta housand bird 410 44 32 3 2,428 
Nev i 


Sore Dd. B.S. Trade of Canada 


Assuming that the live birds exported 
averaged 5 pounds each, the 2,472,000 
birds would amount to 12,360,000 pounds, 
and that amount added to the 15,087,000 
pounds of dressed poultry would total 


January 1, 1948, and the firm United 
States prices during the holiday season, 
have made the United States market at- 
tractive to Canadian producers; (2) feed 
prices and shortages during the fall and 
approximately 27,500,000 pounds of winter in eastern Canada have forced a 
poultry meat exported from Canada in rigid culling program and the consequent 
1947. marketing of all surplus birds which do 

The termination of the British con- not contribute to flock improvement or 
tract late in July 1947 caused Canadians farm income. 
to turn to the United States as a market The poultry market is holding up well, 
for poultry meat. Export permits were and coarse-grain acreage prospects are 
required, but shipments fell short of total good for 1948. The United Kingdom’s 
permits issued so that both live and poultry-meat contract was not renewed 
dressed poultry sold in the United States for 1948, but the local demand and the 
is estimated to total little more than probable, exports to the United States, 
18,000,000 pounds. owing to reduced feed supplies in the 

Canada does not import poultry, ex- latter, seem adequate to absorb Canada’s 
cept for a few purebred birds and about production of well-finished birds. 

25,000 baby chicks annually. 

Stocks of poultry meat on January 1, 
1948, amounted to 35,467,091 pounds, as 
compared with 31,197,727 pounds on PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
January 1, 1947. EGYPT 

Marketing of both dressed and live 
poultry continues at a rather high level, 
owing to two current situations: (1) The 
United States reduction in tariff on 
chicken and fowl, which became effective 


Sugars and Products 


Production of sugarcane in Egypt in 
the 1947-48 season reached an all-time 
high of 2,705,676 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 2,530,000 tons in 1946-47 and 
an average of 2,400,000 tons during the 
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5-year period 1939-43. This record pro- 
duction was the result of ideal growing 
weather throughout the season. 

Of the total production in 1947-48, 
about 2,120,000 tons were processed at 
the five factories operated by the sugar 
monopoly during. the 5-month season 
ended early in May. This amount com- 
pares with 1,898,500 processed in 1946-47. 
The remainder of the 1947-48 cane pro- 
duction, about 580,000 tons, was con- 
sumed by small sirup factories in the 
production of a commodity which is con- 
sumed by the lower-income group. 

Total output of raw sugar in the cal- 
endar year 1947, according to officials of 
the sugar company, amounted to 195,818 
metric tons, and during 1948 output is 
estimated at more than 221,000 metric 
tons. 

Domestic consumption of refined sugar 
in 1947 amounted to 178,754 tons, and 
1948 consumption is estimated at 180,000 
tons. Exports of refined sugar in 1947 
totaled 10,784 tons, all going to Middle 
East countries, and prospects are for 
greater exports in 1948. Sugar-company 
officials claim that the reduced amount 
of exports was the result of difficulties 
arising with the Government over prices 
and payments of duties. On May 11, 
1948, large quantities of raw sugar were 
accumulated at the factories, and the 
railroad was unable to determine when 
cars would be available to move these 
stocks. F 

The 1947-48 production of molasses 
totals 90,000 metric tons, as compared 
with an average of about 80,000 tons dur- 
ing normal years. About 50 percent of 
it is generally used to produce alcohol, 
and about 10,000 to 15,000 tons will be 
exported, principally to Czechoslovakia, 
Lebanon, and Italy. A much greater 
quantity could be exported if equipment, 
such as tank cars and tankers, were 
available. At present it must be trans- 
ported in barrels, which adds to its cost. 


General Products 


STOVE MANUFACTURE, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


In the Bizonal Area of Germany, 150 
stove factories produced 350,000 heating 
stoves and 600,000 cooking stoves in 1947. 
Production in 1936 totaled 600,000 coal 
ranges, 900,000 heating stoves, and 
1,500,000 cooking stoves. 

Because of the changes brought about 
by the war, the entire industry has been 
reorganized in an attempt to meet pres- 
ent conditions. Many factories which 
formerly produced cast-iron ranges have 
switched to sheet metal because of mate- 
rial shortages. Changes in design, which 
tend to increase the utility of the prod- 
uct, also have been made. 

A factory in the Ruhr area is manu- 
facturing a combined cooking and heat- 
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ing stove. The fire grate is beneath the 
square hot plate and above the roasting 
oven. A factory in Brunswick is produc- 
ing a table-model electric stove which 
has a roasting oven and two cooking 


plates. Features which reduce the con- 
sumption of electricity have been adopt- 
ed. A combination stove and refrigera- 
tor, operated by means of an attachment 
to the water system which pipes water 
through the boiler for use during the 
warm months to keep food cool and 
fresh, is also being produced. 

A major difficulty which the authori- 
ties face in determining what types of 
stoves should be manufactured is the un- 
certainty as to how much coal will be 
available. The tremendous demand for 
heating stoves is caused by the lack of 
sufficient coal to operate the existing 
central heating plants. 

The Mechanical Engineering Division 
of the British Military Government de- 
sires that the coal-allocation question be 
settled soon, inasmuch as this will bear 
directly on what quantities of steel, elec- 
tricity, coal, and manpower, to allot to 
the stove industry. If German civilians 
are given eonugh coal to make use of 
their central heating systems, a direct 
effect on the future demand for heating 
stoves will result. 


SHORTAGE OF TEA CHESTs, INDIA 


An acute shortage of tea chests now 
exists in India. Free imports are pro- 
hibited, and domestic production is in- 
sufficient to meet total requirements—at 
present estimated at 5,500,000 chests an- 
nually. Average annual production of 
plywood tea chests has been 1,500,000, of 
which not more than 1,000,000 are con- 
Sidered serviceable. The 1948 output 
is expected by the trade to reach 2,000,- 
000. 

The quality of plywood chests manu- 
factured in India in recent years has 
been low, because of the inferior woods 
used, as well as the lack of proper equip- 
ment and technically trained personnel. 
More than 80 percent of the approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 square feet of plywood 
produced by the 43 factories in operation 
consists of panels for tea chests. These 
plants have a much larger potential ca- 
pacity, but the shortage of timber and 
glue, the lack of up-to-date machinery, 
and the acute transportation difficulties 
have Kept actual output low. 

Of the 5,500,000 plywood chests re- 
quired each year by India’s tea trade, 
4,000,000 are used to pack teas for ex- 
port, the remainder are for domestic use. 
More than 60 percent of the demand is 
filled by imports. The United States 
supplies 80 percent, and Canada and the 
United Kingdom are other sources. 
Principai prewar suppliers were the Bal- 
tic States. More than 80 percent of the 
demand comes from the tea exporters in 
Calcutta and from the tea-garden areas 
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in northern Bengal and Assam; there is 
also some demand from the tea estates 
in southern India. 

The potential demand for imported 
chests is large, because of their superior 
quality and low price. The prospect for 
continued expansion of the market for 
the United States product, however, de- 
pends largely on the import policy of the 
Government of India. Jmport quotas 
for tea chests are likely to be set in re- 
lation to the domestic prodtiction, and 
United States suppliers may expect to 
share in the business to the extent of the 
quotas allowed. 

The prices of domestically made “hests 
are about 20 percent higher than for the 
imported chests. Compared with prewar 
rates, prices of both imported and domes- 
tically manufactured chests are more 
than 100 percent higher. In the Calcutta 
market, the current price of an imported 
chest, complete with linings, size 19’’ x 
19’’ x 24’’, is about 10 rupees ‘(US$3), 
compared with prices of 11 rupees 8 an- 
nas to 12 rupees, each, for the domesti- 
cally manufactured chest. (1 rupee 
US30.30;: 1 anna if one-sixteenth of a 
rupee.) 


NOTES ON PACKAGING, U. K. 


A leading British packaging concern, 
in its annual report issued late in April, 
announced the following improvements 
in several of its factories: A new-type 
package soon will go into production at 
the factory in Clayton; essential reequip- 
ment of the plant’s collapsible-tube 
establishment; improvements in the lay- 
out at Silverton; and modernization of 
the machinery in the Calcutta ‘india) 
plant. 

Another packaging concern exhibited 
a wide variety of metal containers at the 
British Industries Fair, at Birmingham, 
including also caps and closures, paper 
and metal showcards, labels and cartons, 
as well as some elaborately printed metal 
boxes especially designed for the export 
market. A special feature was a new 
range of extruded aluminum containers 
in sizes from one-half inch to 4!2 inches 
in diameter, and from three-sixteenths 
of an inch to 9 inches high. These can 
be printed in a number of colors and fit- 
ted with various moisture-proof closures 
They are especially suitable for pharma- 
ceutical products, the company states. 

Still another firm exhibited color pho- 
tographs and lithographed tins, metal 
containers, and drums produced by their 
printing and photo-lithograph depart- 
ments; also several new developments in 
packages and closures. The new pilfer- 
proof Ringseal neck and fittings for 
drums, and the Ringseal tin, which can 
be applied to a wider range of packages, 
were shown for the first time in Great 
Britain. A new seamless container for 
penetrating liquids, a drum with a flexi- 
ble plastic-bag liner specially designed 





for acids, beer, fruit juices, and certain 
other products, and a range of drums 
displaying several patented closures were 
exhibited by this company. Aluminum- 
lacquered and aluminum-lined drums 
also were shown. 

Because of the shortage of soda ash, 
glass containers will be scarce for some 
time. However, compared with prewar 
output, production of preserving jars has 
multiplied manyfold. 

An average of 7,000 gross bottles ‘one- 
third pint size) are manufactured each 
month for the “Milk in Schools Scheme,” 
supervised by the Ministry of Foods, but 
no records are kept as to the total num- 
bers in use at any one time. Milk is dis- 
tributed by other means in rural districts, 

The average number of bottles manu- 
factured monthly for free orange-juice 
distribution by the Ministry of Foods is 
approximately 26,400 gross. The cost is 
about £20,000. In addition, about 4,300 
gross of second-hand bottles are used 
each month for orange juice. Cod-liver 
oil is distributed only in bottles which 
have been used before—approximately 
8.600 each month 


Leather and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN TRADE WITH U. K. 


Agreements have been concluded be- 
tween Brazil and the United Kingdom 
to increase considerably the trade be- 
tween those two countries in 1948, re- 
ports a recent trade magazine. Among 
the raw materials which Brazil is to sup- 
ply to the United Kingdom, under the 
agreement, are 22,500 tons of hides 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN BOOT AND SHOE 
IMPORTS, IRELAND ‘EIRE) 


Because of the shortage of boots and 
shoes in Ireland ‘Eire’ in October 1947 
the former Government permitted whole- 
salers to import specified quantities un- 
der license. The volume of these im- 
ports was so large, according to a recent 
British trade publication, that boot and 
shoe manufacturers are now working 
only part time. Following a meeting 
with various boot and shoe manufac- 
turers and tannery representatives, the 
new Minister for Industry and Commerce 
stated that he would attempt to have 
these imports reduced in order to re- 
store full employment 


PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


In the first quarter of 1948, Poland pro- 
duced 6,873 tons of staple leathers, 33,000 
square meters of pigskins, 74,000 kilo- 
grams of technical articles, and 36,700 
pairs of gloves, according to a British 
trade publication. In addition, Janu- 
ary—March 1948 output (with figures for 
the like period in 1947 in parentheses) 
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were as follows: Footwear, 1,904,000 
(1,453,000) pairs; of which 1,102,000 
(546,000) pairs were leather and 802,- 
000 (907,000) pairs were nonleather; and 
driving belts, 94,000 (73,000) kilograms. 


LARGER PURCHASES BY MANUFACTURERS 
PERMITTED, U. K. 


Under the modified licensing system 
for the third quarter of 1948 (July—Sep- 
tember), the United Kingdom will per- 
mit footwear manufacturers to purchase 
leather without restriction as to quan- 
tity, provided that their stocks at August 
31 are not larger than stocks held on Feb- 
ruary 29. Types of leather now being 
reserved for export footwear will continue 
to be excluded from the new open li- 
censes, according to a recent British 
trade magazine. No over-all increase in 
the consumption of leather by the foot- 
wear industry is expected because of this 
change. The system of licensing leather 
to footwear repairers and other leather- 
using industries will remain the same. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL Woop, AUSTRIA 


Production of industrial wood (includ- 
ing pulpwood) in Austria totaled 3,087,- 
909 festmeters without bark (1 festme- 
ter-approximately 1 cubic meter of 
wood in the log) during the first 9 months 
of the forestry year ended March 1948, 
as compared with 3,013,872 festmeters in 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
forestry year. The planned cut for the 
year ended March 1948 was 4,328,100 
festmeters; the cut during the first 9 
months comprised 71 percent of the 
year’s plan, and was made up of the fol- 
lowing items: Sawlogs, 2,260,913; railway 
ties, 42,349: pulpwood, 613,008; and mine 
props, 171,639. 


Woop Exports, BELGIAN CONGO 


Wood exports from the Belgian Congo 
totaled 101,855 metric tons and were val- 
ued at 210,839,000 francs (1 franc 
$0.0228) during 1947, compared with 77,- 
525 tons valued at 125,647,000 francs in 
1946. By value, the 1947 wood exports 
represented about 2.1 percent of the total 
exports. 


RAILWAY TIE SHORTAGE, EGYPT 


Railway ties are among the critical 
shortages in supplies for the Egyptian 
railways, and practically no replacements 
of ties have been made in the past 7 
years. Egyptian Government sources, 
estimate that between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 ties are urgently needed for 
replacement and line extensions. Ex- 
change difficulties have hampered the 
purchase of ties from North America, and 
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ucts Branch, Office of International Trade. 


during the entire 4-year period. 


to supplement their own production. 


to be able to produce about 72,000,000. 


hardwood ties during the 4-year period. 


ECA nations during the four program years. 





Facts About Railway-Tie Shipments in Connection With ERP 


Total U. S. exports of railway ties to countries participating in the European Recovery 
Program are not expected to exceed an average of 2,500,000 ties annually during the 
1-year program, the Department of Commerce reported recently through its Forest Prod- 


The nations included in the European Recovery Program, however, have estimated that 
they will need to import about 51,000,000 railway ties from all nonparticipating sources 


In an effort to correct the erroneous and disruptive reports which have circulated in 
the United States tie industry for the past several months, the Forest Products Branch 
stressed that the 51,000,000 ties will not be imported solely from the United States, but 
that the figure set is the total which the ECA participants hope to get from all sources 


Total requirements of the cooperating European nations have been officially set at 
123,000,000 ties during 1948-51 inclusive. Of this total, the participating countries expect 


Definite official estimates of shipments from the United States have been made only 
in the case of hardwood ties, the OIT states. 
countries will seek to obtain in the United States 1,000,000 hardwood ties in 1948, the 
same number in 1949 and again in 1950, and 870,000 in 195], or a total of 3,870,000 


Because softwood ties are included in a general category with softwood lumber, it is noi 
possible to cite a definite figure on anticipated softwood-tie imports from the United 
States by ECA countries. However, an average of 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 ties per year 
or a total of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 ties as the combined total for hardwoods and soft- 
woods may be regarded as a liberal estimate of tie exports from the United States to the 


According to these estimates, the ECA 








the Egyptian Government has been con- 
sidering the possibilities of obtaining ties 
from Europe. 

Surveying and planning for the exten- 
sion of the railway line in Upper Egypt 
to Wadi Halfa, just across the border in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, was contin- 
ued during 1947; however, the laying of 
track was awaiting settlement of the tie- 
supply problem. 

Principal imports during 1947 included 
182,660 metric tons of wood for building 
purposes. 


IMPORTS OF Woop AND Woop PRODUCTSs, 
ICELAND 


Imports of wood and wood products 
into Iceland totaled 1,150 metric tons 
during the first quarter of 1948, compared 
with 4,474 tons in the corresponding 
quarter of 1947. This item was among 
those which showed the greatest de- 
creases during the quarter under review, 
as compared with the first quarter of 
1947. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


StTuDY OF INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
SEAWEED, ARGENTINA 


The Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
of the Province of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, recently announced the formation 
of a seaweed division to study the in- 
dustrial possibilities of the large quan- 
tities of this material found on the Ar- 
gentine coast, reports the foreign press. 
A comprehensive program requiring long 
study was planned. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of medicinal prepa- 
rations during the first 4 months of 1948 
were valued at $1,339,000 compared with 
$1,081,000 in the like months of 1947, and 
$386,000 during the first 4 months of 
1938, reports the Dominion press. (Cana- 
dian and United States currencies are 
officially on par with each other.) 


QUININE-SULFATE IMPORTS, FRENCH EQUA- 
TORIAL AFRICA 


Imports of sulfate of quinine into 
French Equatorial Africa during 1947 
amounted to almost 4 metric tons, valued 
at 9,700,000 C. F. A. francs. (US$1=170 
French colonial francs.) France sup- 
plied the entire amount. 


PHARMACEUTICAL EXPORTS, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Exports of pharmaceuticals from the 
Bizonal Area of Germany during 1947 
were valued at $549,300. The monthly 
average was $45,800. 


Cop-LIVER OIL ExporTs, ICELAND 


Iceland’s exports of cod-liver oil during 
the first quarter of 1948 totaled 1,835 
metric tons, valued at 7,020,000 crowns, 
f. 0. b. Icelandic ports, as compared with 
663 metric tons valued at 2,893,000 crowns 
in the like months of 1947. (US$1= 
6.505 crowns.) 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Imports of medicinals and pharmaceu- 
tical products into Italy during 1947 
amounted to 3,519 metric tons valued at 
$6,268,000. Italian exports of such prod- 
ucts in the same year totaled 10,645 met- 
ric tons, with a value of $4,760,000. 
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VACCINE PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, JAPAN 


The accompanying table shows Japa- 
nese production and stocks of vaccines 
for the month of February 1948, as com- 
pared with the like month of 1947: 


Japan’s Production and Stocks of Vaccines 


[In cubic centimeters} 


February 1947 February 1948 
Type vaccine |—————— > — cece meee 


Crude |Finished| Crude | Finished 
PRODUCIION 
Cholera____._- _| 544,900; 26,000 0 0 
Typhus..-_---- 0 2, 450, 000 0 0 
Triple typhoidZ 1, 734,000; 787,000) 3,210,000) 470,000 
Smallpox_doses 444, 000 3, 910,000) 1, 530, 150/1, 640, 210 
Diphtheria anti- | | 
See 0} 82,000) 0} 60,000 
Diphtheria tox- | 
aes 0 400, 000} 1, 944, 2001, 550, 540 
| 
STOCKS | 
| 
Cholera._....-- 1,331,000} 280,000! 875, 300/4, 418, 470 
Typhus__--- 0 5, 694, 000 0} 631,647 


Triple typhoid__ 6, 025,000|1, 646,000) 1, 977, 500/11,038,250 
Smallpox_doses_ 23,520,000 2, 505, 000/15, 035, 850'2, 331, 680 


a 9, 560,000! 0} 202, 829 
Diphtheria tox- 
oid... 2a 0 429, 000; 5, 205, 600 2, 675, 180 


' Unless otherwise specified 


CINCHONA-BARK PRODUCTION, NETHER- 


LANDS INDIES 


Output of 4,500,000 pounds of dry cin- 
chona bark in the Bandoeng area, near 
Pengalengan, in Java, is anticipated for 
the 1948 season. In this region, 12,000 
acres of cinchona lands have been grown 
into solid forests, but efforts are now be- 
ing made to thin out the growths. Pro- 
visional units are being constructed to 
meet the shortage of drying plants, and 
some damaged factories have already re- 
sumed operations. 


Motion Pictures 


and Equipment 


CENSORSHIP IN QUEBEC AND NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, CANADA 


The Board of Censors in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, is composed of six 
members, one of whom must accompany 
the chairman in the review of all 35- 
mm. motion-picture films. All the 
board members are of French-Canadian 
extraction. Feature films numbering 
489 were presented to the board for cen- 
sorship in 1947. Of this total, 293 were 
from the United States, 144 were French 
pictures, and 52 were from Great Brit- 
ain. Of the 9 features rejected in full 
by the board, 5 were United States pro- 
ductions, 3 were British, and 1 was 
French. Appeal may be taken from the 
original decision of the reviewers to the 
entire board which then gives its final 
decision. The principal criticisms of the 
board directed against United States 
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films are based on divorce scenes, infi- 
delity, gangsterism, suicide, and murder. 
Pictures depicting divorce scenes and 
suicide are particularly objectionable. 
The courts of Quebec are disposed to sup- 
port the action taken by the provincial 
censorship board in the matter of seizure 
of films that have not been cleared 
through censorship processes. 

At the present time, the New Bruns- 
wick Board of Censors is composed of 
four persons—the chairman, who is a 
full-time employee of the provincial gov- 
ernment, and three other persons, who 
are part-time and temporary employees. 
The three members of the board are se- 
lected from persons prominent in civic, 
educational, and welfare work in the 
Province. Usually two of the three tem- 
porary members of the board are women. 

The chairman of the New Brunswick 
Board of Censors has stated that there is 
too much sex in United States films, and 
that there is a tendency to belittle mar- 
riage and to reflect the acceptability of 
divorce as an easy solution for most mari- 
tal difficulties. He expressed the opinion 
that recently the trend in United States 
film productions seems to be to produce 
colossal pictures where length is empha- 
sized and that many parents object to 
taking their children to pictures of such 
extreme length. The major portion of 
criticism leading to the censorship of 
films comes from church and parent 
groups. The board pays careful atten- 
tion to the attitudes of these organiza- 
tions. If a film is classified as adult en- 
tertainment the board feels that it is the 
responsibility of the parents to determine 
whether their children should be permit- 
ted to see the picture. 


MOTION PICTURES IN JAPAN 


United States motion pictures make up 
the bulk of pictures imported into Japan, 
with a few films coming from Britain, 
France, and Russia, according to a Japa- 
nese trade journal. United States films 
are now arriving at the rate of about 
seven features per month; prints are 
made in Japan for distribution to ap- 
proximately 529 theaters. Leasing of 
United States films is handled by the 
Central Motion Picture Exchange, which 
is acting for the Motion Picture Export 
Association. The box-office receipts are 
divided on a 50-50 percentage basis, and, 
as no dollar remittances are being made, 
they are accumulating as a yen fund. 
The exhibitor’s share of the receipts of 
Japanese films being shown is 53 percent. 

The export of Japanese motion pic- 
tures was under negotiation with the 
conversion rate at about 150 yen to the 
dollar, but the deal did not materialize. 
Because of the scarcity of raw film stock, 
the low artistic standards, and other 
factors, the export potential of Japanese 
motion pictures is fairly low. 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION AND DistTrI. 
BUTION IN NETHERLANDS INDIES 


A report of the news-reel company 
Multifilm in Netherlands Indies, reveals 
that during the first quarter of 1948, 13 
weekly editions of the Indonesian Digest 
were produced in both Dutch Malay and 
English. In addition, 5 documentary 
films were produced and released. Alto- 
gether, approximately 20,000 feet of film 
were produced by Multifilm and about 
400,000 feet were used in the preparation 
of copies during the first quarter of 1948, 
Weekly editions of the English version 
of the Digest are sent to the United States, 
and it is reported that purchases are 
made occasionally by interested com- 
panies, Multifilm distribution in the 
Netherlands had suffered as a result of 
competition from Dutch news reels, but 
the Netherlands Indies studio now main- 
tains its own representative in the Neth- 
erlands with the result that rentals have 
been increasing. Multifilm is also mak- 
ing more frequent appearances on the 
local screens. 

Reprints of old prewar Indonesian 
feature films are now being released 
through the Government distribution 
service by arrangement with the pro- 
ducers. Plans are also under way for 
starting 35-mm.-film production shortly 
at the Multifilm studio. However, only 
simple, inexpensive Indonesian features 
will be filmed, designed for the exten- 
sive native and Chinese market. Ex- 
change is also to be allotted for the pur- 
chase of equipment to some of the pre- 
war Chinese producers in Batavia, of 
whom there was a total of eight. One 
of the producers expects to begin shoot- 
ing sometime toward the end of 1948. 
The domestic market, therefore, will 
shortly be well supplied with native films, 
obviating to a large extent the need for 
importing pictures from other oriental 
sources. 

During the last 6 months of 1947, 221 
feature films, 193 short subjects, and 124 
news reels were submitted for censorship 
to the Netherlands Indies film commis- 
sion. Of the 221 feature films reviewed, 
85 were from the United States, 66 from 
Great Britain, 50 from China, 9 from 
France, 3 from Australia, 2 from India, 
and 1 each from Switzerland, the Philip- 
pines, and Egypt. Three prewar native 
films were reissued and reviewed as 
Netherlands Indies productions. Of this 
number 4 United States features, 9 Brit- 
ish pictures, 4 Chinese films, 1 Australian 
picture, and 1 Philippine film were totally 
rejected. Although the number of 
meters of film submitted to the commis- 
sion increased more than 50 percent, it is 
apparent that stricter censorship was 
exercised during that period. The meters 
deleted and the pictures refused exhibi- 
tion increased more than 100 percent, 
with severity principally directed against 
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United States, British, and Chinese re- 
leases. 

Increased competition from foreign 
producers again lowered the participa- 
tion total of United States film at- 
tractions sent to the Indies. This de- 
cline was particularly apparent in the 
fact that only 39 percent of the features 
reviewed were of United States origin, 
contrasted to 48 percent in the preceding 
6months. United States short subjects 
fell to 47 percent of the total reviewed 
by the commission, and news reels 
showed the only gain in United States re- 
leases, rising from 13 to 22 percent. Great 
Britain was again the chief competitor 
of United States films, increasing its par- 
ticipation in the feature-film category to 
about 30 percent of the total. A signifi- 
cant entry into the domestic market was 
France which submitted 9 features, 2 
short subjects, and 1 news reel for the 
first time since the war; Switzerland, 
Egypt, and India likewise released first 
offerings. Chinese pictures continued 
to show increases, topping all oriental 
production and maintaining their posi- 
tion as the third leading supplier of mo- 
tion pictures to the Indies. Dutch and 
Indies news reels remained by far the 
principal suppliers in this class. 


Customs Duty ON MOTION-PICTURE 
FILMS IN PAKISTAN 


The rate of duty on motion-picture 
film in Pakistan is set at one-half anna 
(slightly less than 1 cent) per linear 
foot, whether imported from India or 
any other part of the world, according to 
a notice from the Revenue Division, Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gazette 
of Pakistan on May 28, 1948. 

Under the Indian customs tariff this 
duty was 4 annas per linear foot, but 
when Pakistan began applying tariffs 
to imports from India on April 1, 1948, it 
reduced the duties on imports of motion- 
picture film from India to 2 annas per 
linear foot. This new action of the Min- 
istry of Finance exempts ‘exposed cine- 
matograph films from so much of the 
customs duty as is in excess of half an 
anna per linear foot,” and includes im- 
ports from all foreign suppliers as well as 
those from India. 


- ’ 
| ié r ‘ 
Naval Stores 

GREECE'S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Present indications are that produc- 
tion of naval stores in Greece in the 
1948-49 crop year will be even smaller 
than the output of approximately 22,- 
000,000 pounds in. 1947-48. Domestic 
consumption is not expected to be much 
larger than in 1947-48, when about 350 
métric tons of rosin and 690 tons of tur- 
pentine were used. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE 


Production of vegetable oils for 1947 
which was estimated at 532,407 metric 
tons surpassed the 1946 output of 427,398 
tons. Because of the increased produc- 
tion, exports of vegetable oils in 1947 
rose to 291,160 metric tons or 35,482 tons 
more than the 255,678 tons in 1946. The 
carry-over into 1948 was estimated at 
approximately 70,000 tons. 

Production of sunflower-seed oil 
amounted to 183,810 metric tons, of 
which 59,947 tons were exported. The 
123,863 tons remaining was the chief fac- 
tor in fulfilling normal annual domestic 
requirements of 150,000 tons of edible 
oil. The balance available for domestic 
consumption of all other edible oils com- 
bined was 36,160 tons. The linseed-oil 
surplus (most of which presumably will 
be exported in 1948) was 87,241 tons. 

During the first half of 1947 most vege- 
table-oil exports were against Argen- 
tina’s unfilled commitments under the 
Vegetable Oil Agreement of August 16, 
1946, with the International Emergency 
Food Council. By mid-1947 however, 
about 95 percent of the vegetable oil and 
more than 90 percent of the cakes and 
meal commitments had been taken by 
the purchasing countries. Thus in the 
second half of 1947 only a small per- 
centage of exports was applicable to the 
IEFC contract, and sales generally were 
on a straight Government-to-Govern- 
ment basis. 


From January 1 through April 4, 1947, 
the United States took 8,571 metric tons 
of linseed oil, completing its 32,000-ton 
transaction under the IEFC agreement. 
Between March 27 and May 31 the 
United States lifted 40,000 tons of lin- 
seed oil at $664.05 a metric ton f. o. b. 
Buenos Aires under the agreement of 
February 13, 1947, between the Argen- 
tine and United States Governments. 

Because of improved inland transpor- 
tation and port facilities, Argentina was 
able to make deliveries of vegetable-oil 
products (although the volume was 
greater) more easily in 1947 than in 1946. 


AUSTRALIA’S SUPPLIES 


The production of butter in Australia 
declined from the prewar average of 191,- 
000 tons to 143,000 in 1946-47. Among 
the factors contributing to this decrease 
were the manpower difficulties during the 
war and seasonal conditions. In conse- 
quence, the number of dairy cows in milk 
declined by nearly 400,000 or 14 percent, 
and this affected the total output of milk. 
In addition, there was a substantial di- 
version of milk from butter production 
to the manufacture of cheese and pre- 
served milk; also, there was an increase 
in the demand for fluid milk. 

Exports of butter declined from the 
annual average of 90,000 tons in the pre- 
war period to 60,000 tons in 1946-47, and 
civilian consumption dropped from 101,- 
000 tons to 84,900 tons. This represents 
a total decrease of about 46,000 tons 
which approximates the decline in pro- 
duction of 48,000 which occurred between 
these periods. 

Production of margarine in 1946-47 
amounted to 5,500 tons of table-grade 
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capacity of 100,000 barrels of crude oil. 


will be completed by June 1949. 





Oil-Line Pipe for Middle East: Actions Recently Announced 


Export licenses for 11,650 tons of heavy oil-line pipe have been granted to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, the Department of Commerce announced June 19 through the 


This pipe will be used to construct a pipe line in Iran from the oil field at Agha Jari 
to the port of Bandar Maschur on the Persian Gulf. The new line will have a daily 
Of this amount, a minimum of 40,000 barrels 
has been contracted for delivery to the United States, and a considerable additional 
quantity may also become available for United States purchase. 

OIT officials emphasize that the construction of the line between Agha Jari and Bandar 
Maschur—a distance of only 43 miles—represents the most efficient use of this quantity 
of pipe. The oil wells have already been drilled, and the necessary dock installations 
and storage facilities have already been constructed. The 11,650 tons of heavy pipe, 
which constitutes the entire steel requirement of this pipe line, has already been fabricated 
and is at dockside awaiting shipment. The construction of this line will make available 
more oil for the quantity of steel involved than any other pending project. The pipe line 


The decision on pending export license applications of the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Co., for 16,000 tons of heavy pipe in the second quarter of 1948 and for 52,000 tons in 
the third quarter, has been deferred until the first week in September, when the next 
allocations will be determined. The length of the proposed Trans-Arabian pipe line is 
over 1,100 miles, and construction could not be completed before early 1950. When com- 
pleted, the Trans-Arabian line will provide a more efficient means of transportation from 
the oil fields to the Mediterranean than the present use of tankers. 

OIT officials state that the postponement of consideration of the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Co.’s applications for oil-line pipe will not prejudice applications by the company for 
licenses to export material other than heavy pipe which may be required to continue 
construction on a reduced basis, using pipe on hand in the area. 

















margarine, and 17,300 tons of industrial 
margarine, as compared with the average 
output of 2,800 tons and 12,200 tons, re- 
spectively, during the 3 years ended 1938- 
39. Prior to the war the production of 
table margarine in Australia was re- 
stricted by State legislation, but output 
was considerably expanded during the 
war years to meet the requirements of 
the armed forces and reached a peak of 
11,900 tons in 1944. Output has declined 
subsequently because of the shortage of 
coconut oil used in the manufacture. 

Butter rationing was introduced in 
Australia on June 7, 1943, at the rate of 
8 ounces per persOn per week and was 
reduced to 6 ounces per week on June 5, 
1944. Consumption per person during 
the 3 years ended 1938-39 averaged 33 
pounds and declined following the intro- 
duction of rationing to 27.5 pounds in 
1944, 26.1 pounds in 1945, and 25.3 pounds 
in 1946-47. Consumption of margarine 
per person was 0.7 pound of table-grade 
and 5.1 pounds of industrial grade in 
1946-47 as compared with 0.9 pound and 
4 pounds, respectively, in the prewar 
period. 

For the purpose of calculating civilian 
consumption, the production of lard has 
been estimated on the basis of a return 
of 6 pounds per pig slaughtered. This 
places the consumption per person in 
1946-47 at 1.2 pounds. 

Little information is available con- 
cerning supplies of vegetable oils and 
other fats available for consumption, and 
accordingly it has been necessary to use 
survey data in estimating consumption 
of these commodities. The estimates 
obtained exclude allowance for “invisible” 
fats entering into consumption, for ex- 
ample, those present in meat, fish, cheese, 
and milk. 

Details of the estimated supplies of 
“visible” fats and oils entering civilian 
consumption per person are shown in the 
following table for the 3 years ended 
1938-39 (average), and 1944, 1945, 1946, 
and 1946-47: 


Australia’s Supplies of Visible Fats and 
Oils for Civilian Consumption 


[Pounds per person] 


| 


| Aver- 
; | age 1946- 
Commodity 1936-37) 1944 | 1945 | 1946 |*22" 
| to 471 
|1938-39 
Butter . pesigu 33.0 {27.5 {26.1 {2 25.3 
Margarine: | 
Se ; OF £1.81 of 7 
Other nt ROE eer ay) £3 
Lard §/1.4)151/1.3 1.2 
Vegetable oils and other 
Sh Tn cthivntinieietkoaseoinbs: 4.71/41/41/)42) 40 
Total fat content_..| 36.5 (33.8 32.3 30.9 | 31.6 


1 Includes consumption by armed services in Australia: 
subject to revision. 





Albania’s chemical industry fulfilled 
108 percent its target for the first quarter 
of 1948 under the State Economic Plan. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


OcHRES EXPORTED, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In 1947 South Africa exported 6,208 
short tons of ochres, valued at £45,986, 
according to preliminary figures of the 
Department of Mines. Exports of these 
materials in 1946 totaled 4,868 tons, worth 
£33,696. 


Paper and Related 


Products 


AUSTRIA’S PAPER PRODUCTION 


Paper production (except roofing pa- 
per) in Austria totaled 15,954 metric tons 
in March 1948, compared with a monthly 
average of 9,879 tons in 1947 and a 
monthly average of 19,838 tons in 1937, 
according to the Ayistrian Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The current 
monthly capacity of the paper industry 
is estimated at 22,200 tons. The monthly 
average during 1947 comprised the fol- 
lowing types ‘(in tons) : Newsprint, 3,156: 
book and writing paper, 3,439; wrapping 
paper, 2,967; and special paper, 317. 

Monthly production of roofing paper 
averaged 444,000 square meters during 
1947, compared with 713,000 square me- 
ters in 1946. The current monthly 
production capacity is 2,160,000 square 
meters. 

The Soviet Zone produced most of the 
roofing paper in 1947, whereas the U. S. 
and the British Zones produced most of 
the other paper. 


Exports From Norway 1ToO BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG 


Exports during 1948 of 50,000 metric 
tons (wet weight) of mechanical pulp and 
22,000,000 crowns’ worth of paper and 
cartons from Norway to Belgium-Lux- 
embourg were provided for in new com- 
modity lists signed March 12, 1948, in 
Brussels, under the trade agreement of 
February 21, 1946. During 1947, Nor- 
way’s exports of these commodities to 
Belgium-Luxembourg were as follows: 
Mechanical pulp, 120,150 metric tons: 
and paper and cartons, 16,200,000 crowns. 


MACHINE-MADE-PAPER PRODUCTION, U. S. 
ZONE OF KOREA 


Production of machine-made paper in 
the United States Zone of Korea totaled 
3,213 metric tons during 1947, compared 
with 3,885 tons in 1946, according to the 
Korean Department of Commerce. The 
decline was attributed chiefly to the 
scarcity of pulp and of electric power. 





Railway 
kiqui pment 


Motors FOR POLAND'S STREETCARS 


Two hundred motors for Polish street- 
cars are to be obtained from England 
within the framework of the capital- 
goods import plan. Delivery is to be 
made by the end of 1948 to the Rolling 
Stock Combine that is building new 
streetcars. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BOLIVIA PROVIDES RUBBER FUNDS 


The Bolivian Government will use 
1,089,892 bolivianos to cancel an advance 
payment to the rubber producers in Sep- 
tember 1945 when the Bolivian Govern- 
ment received a similar advance from 
the Rubber Development Corporation, 
A Supreme decree of May 13, 1948, pro- 
vided for the disposition of 3,958,966 bo- 
livianos, which will be created as an ex- 
change differential on a transaction in- 
volving $282,783 ‘(United States cur- 
rency) to be paid as the liquidation of 
the accounts of the Rubber Development 
Corporation in Bolivia. In this transSac- 
tion, 42 bolivianos per dollar will ac- 
tually be paid to the Banco Agricola, and 
14 bolivianos per dollar will be deposited 
in a special fund available to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. This constitutes an 
extra benefit being paid to the producers 
out of funds created through the ex- 
change differential. The balance of the 
fund will then be used with other funds 
for the creation of an office of sanita- 
tion and livestock development in the 
Departments of Beni and Pando. 


CANADIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Canadian rubber production in 1947 
amounted to 42,393 long tons of synthetic 
rubbers and 4,125 tons of reclaimed rub- 
ber, according to recently published data 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The 1946 production was 50,491 tons of 
synthetic and 3,967 tons of reclaim. In- 
creasing quantities of synthetic rubbers 
have been produced and used each year 
since production was started in 1943, un- 
til 1947, when the growing availability 
of natural rubber permitted its greatest 
use since prewar years. 

Domestic consumption in 1947 
amounted to 32,274 tons of natural rub- 
ber, 29,178 tons of synthetic, and 16,322 
tons of reclaimed rubber, compared with 
consumption in 1946 of 9,505 tons of 
natural, 29,616 tons of synthetic and 14,- 
138 tons of reclaim. The trend has nat- 
urally followed the economic develop- 
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ments incident to wartime and postwar 
activities. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SOAP PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


The largest producer of soap, soap 
products, and vegetable oils in Honduras 
reported steadily increased production in 
1947. Although still faced with the ne- 
cessity of procuring oil from various 
sources, this firm, through its plant at 
La Oeiba, produced 3,024,019 pounds of 
soap in 1947, compared with 2,438,771 
pounds in the preceding year. Total 
sales of soap and soap products for the 
fiscal year 1946-47 amounted to 3,656,779 
pounds, valued at $9,949,490. 

Another firm, located at Puerto Cortes, 
utilized 208,768 pounds of corozo nuts 
and 779,405 pounds of copra during 1947 
to produce approximately 685,000 pounds 
of soap. The value of soap sales reached 
nearly $100,000. 

Soap production is still hampered by 
lack of caustic soda and hydrogenating 
agents. The La Oeiba plant, however, 
the larger of the two above-mentioned 
factories, is engaged in extensive re- 
search in its modern chemical laboratory 
with a view to perfecting a substitute 
hardening process. 


ITALY'S TRADE 


Imports of essential oils, toiletries, 
soap, and candles into Italy in 1947 
amounted to 10,079 metric tons, valued 
at $6,800,000. Italian exports of these 
commodities totaled 576 metric tons, val- 
ued at $5,840,000. 


Soap MANUFACTURE AND TRADE, MALAYA 
AND SINGAPORE 


The amount of soap manufactured in 
the Colony of Singapore during the first 
quarter of 1948 was 76,142 hundred- 
weight, and in the Malayan Federation, 
37,113 hundredweight. The quantity of 
soap sold in Singapore and the Malayan 
Federation during this period totaled 
62,538 hundredweight, and stocks at the 
end of March totaled 27,449 hundred- 
weight. 

Malayan imports of washing soap dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1948 amounted 
to 13,891 hundredweight, the United 
Kingdom being the sole source. Toilet- 
soap imports totaled 399,746 pounds, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Canada supplying the major portion. 
Imports of other types of soaps amounted 
to 132,862 pounds. These shipments 
came entirely from the United Kingdom. 

Malayan exports of washing soap in 
the first quarter of 1948 aggregated 51,203 
hundredweight. The chief destinations 
were Burma, Hong Kong, Arabia, Su- 
matra, and Iraq. Toilet-soap exports 
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amounted to 11,726 pounds, which went 
for the most part to Sumatra. Exports 
of 1,455 pounds of other types of soaps 
during the first quarter of 1948 were des- 
tined chiefly for neighboring countries. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZIL’S COTTON STOCKS AND EXPORTS 


Cotton stocks held by the Brazilian 
Government on May 7, 1948, totaled 
27,721 metric tons as compared with 
43,199 tons on April 2, 1948. Exports 
during April 1948 from all Brazilian ports 
totaled 17,975 tons, of which Italy sup- 
plied 3,907 tons; Spain, 3,343 tons; Bel- 
gium, 2,748; France, 2,189; and Poland, 
1,320. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Imports into Canada during the first 


3 months of 1948 (with figures for the * 


like period of 1947 in parentheses), in 
pounds, included the following: Raw cot- 
ton, 49,813,068 (51,188,715) ; cotton lint- 
ers, 3,829,935 (4,571,085); cotton piece 
goods, 7,605,361 (22,912,033) ; and cotton 
yarns, 2,522,915 (4,143,801), according to 
a recent trade magazine. 

Consumption of raw cotton in the first 
4 months of 1948 totaled 130,452 bales, 
in comparison with 129,602 bales in the 
corresponding period of 1947 and 135,285 
bales in the first 4 months of 1946. 


COLOMBIA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
COTTON CLOTH 


Colombian production of cotton cloth 
in 1947 totaled 176,902,044 yards, which 
is an estimated 10 percent increase from 
1946. Of this production, 5,373,074 yards, 
or only 3 percent, were exported, because 
of the large domestic demand. Exports 
up to 10 percent of production are per- 
mitted. 


COTTON-YARN FRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA 
OF GERMANY 


Production of cotton yarn in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany totaled 17,444 
metric tons in April as compared with 
6,806 tons in March, 6,564 tons in Febru- 
ary, and 5,711 tons in January. The 
monthly average in 1947 was 5,176 tons. 


EXPORTATION OF COTTON FROM INDIA TO 
JAPAN 


The Government of India has agreed 
to permit the exportation to Japan of 
55,000 bales of varieties of raw cotton 
formerly prohibited. These exports con- 
sist of 28,000 bales of Oomra and Desi, 
7,000 bales of Central Provinces old crop, 
7,000 bales of Dholleras and Kala Gins old 
crop and leafy variety, and 13,000 bales 


of Jarillas old crops, according to a recent 
British trade magazine. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES COTTON CONTRACT 
WITH JAPAN 


A contract for supplying $37,500,000 
worth of Japanese textiles for the Neth- 
erlands Indies market was concluded re- 
recently, stated the foreign press. The 
contract is believed to be one of the larg- 
est of its kind. It will provide the Neth- 
erlands Indies with approximately 40,000 
dozen towels, 63,000 dozen handkerchiefs, 
15,000,000 yards of cotton material, 
250,000 dozen singlets, and 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton yarns. 


ITALY’S EXPORTS OF YARN AND TEXTILES 


In 1947, Italy exported 17,304,100 kilo- 
grams of cotton yarn and 10,776,700 kilo- 
grams of cotton textiles, as compared 
with 17,224,100 kilograms of yarn and 
8,975,700 kilograms of textiles in 1946 and 
21,895,600 kilograms of yarn and 
32,061,000 kilograms of cotton textiles in 
1939. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM PERU 


Peru exported 35,087 quintals (of 101 
pounds each) of cotton from May 1 
through May 28, 1928. Belgium was the 
largest purchaser, having taken 9,701 
quintals, followed by the United King- 
dom with 7,690, Venezuela with 4,316, 
and Poland with 3,537 quintals. 


Silk and Products 


IMPROVED METHODS IN SERICULTURE, 
CYPRUS 


Ten sericultural instructors have been 
employed in Cyprus, to demonstrate im- 
proved methods of hatching and rear- 
ing silkworms. Arrangements were made 
for rearing silkworms of 24 different races 
in the Sericultural Station at Galata, this 
season. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s two rayon plants produce 
about 90 metric tons of rayon filament 
yarn monthly. Output of rayon staple 
amounted to 3,147 tons in 1947, as com- 
pared with 1,768 tons in 1946 and 1,252 
tons in 1945. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON 


Canadian rayon-staple imports during 
the first 3 months of 1948 amounted to 
3,068,008 pounds in comparison with 2,- 
724,495 pounds in the like period of 1947, 
states a Canadian trade publication. 
The countries of origin with quantities 
in pounds (1947 figures in parentheses) 
were as follows: United Kingdom, 2.642,- 
234 (2,201,600); Switzerland, 227917 
(80,261) ; Netherlands, 132,065 (262,201) ; 
Belgium, 56,671 (75,198); the United 
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States, 6,813 (14,933); Austria, 2,308 
(none); and Sweden, none (90,302). 
March imports of 1,426,051 pounds great- 
ly exceeded the February total of 762,230. 

Rayon-yarn imports during the first 
quarter of 1948 totaled 1,168,970 pounds 
in comparison with 1,514,786 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1947. Im- 
ports of acetate, single, amounted to 
448 698 pounds, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied 429,773 pounds and the 
Netherlands, 14,476 pounds. These fig- 
ures compare with 512,904 pounds in 
1947, 484,604 pounds coming from the 
United Kingdom and 28,300 pounds from 
the United States. Acetate thrown yarns 
amounted to 3,176 and 9,624, respectively. 
In the period under review, 560,831 
pounds of viscose and other yarns, single, 
were imported as against 682,112, with 
the United Kingdom supplying 375,653 
pounds in 1948 and 417,165 pounds in 
1947. Viscose and other thrown-yarn 
imports amounted to 156,265 and 310,- 
146 pounds, respectively. 

Imported rayon woven and knitted 
fabrics declined to 956,737 pounds in the 
3 months of 1948 from 1,574,515 pounds 
in the like period of 1947. Receipts of 
woven rayon cloth from the following 
countries, with 1947 figures in paren- 
theses (in pounds) were : United King- 
dom, 557,326 (452,829); United States, 
390,933 (1,093,817): Belgium, 1,508 
(3,089); France, 757 (6,519) ; Italy, none 
(1,777): Netherlands, 2,222 (685); and 
Switzerland, 3,991 (15,800). Knitted- 
rayon-cloth imports amounted to: United 
Kingdom, 28,888 (52.923) ; United States, 
141,678 (299,476): and Switzerland, 259 
(2,750) —a total of 170,825 (355,149). 


DENMARK’S IMPORTS OF DYED FILAMENT 
RAYON FABRIC 


During 1947, Denmark imported 1757 
tons of dyed filament rayon fabric, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 148 
tons, as compared with imports of 1,140 
tons in 1946, the United Kingdom supply- 
ing 888 tons. Imports in tons by quarters 
(with United Kingdom shipments in pa- 
rentheses) were as follows: First quarter, 
86 (67); second quarter, 103 (unavaila- 
ble); third quarter, 271 (43); and fourth 
quarter, 298 (8). Of the third-quarter 
shipments, Italy supplied 177 tons, and 
of the fourth-quarter imports, Switzer- 
land sent 22 tons, Belgium 11 tons, and 
Italy, 249 tons, according to a recent 
trade publication. 


Wool and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian wool imports during the first 
3 months of 1948, compared with the like 
period of 1947 (in parentheses), accord- 
ing to a Canadian trade publication, 
were as follows (in pounds): Raw wool, 
6,117,972 (10,502,114); worsted tops, 
4,259,454 (2,635,046); woolen yarns, 
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955,218 (1,350,343); noils, 162,483 (115,- 
249). Imports of woolen and worsted 
piece goods totaled 2,955,549 (2,187,963) , 
including worsteds and serges, 2,131,891 
(1,478,814); tweeds, 333,206 (287,692); 
dress goods to be dyed, 248,769 (212,160) ; 
overcoatings, 184,810 (130,939); wool 
plushes, 52,142 (64,033); and lusters or 
Italian linings, 4,731 (14,325). 


URUGUAYAN WOOL SALES TO U. S. 


May wool sales from Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, to the United States totaled 6,335 
bales, of which 5,890 bales were the new 
clip. Exports to the United States dur- 
ing the 1947-48 season amounted to 88,- 
799 bales. Total exports from Uruguay 
were 120,314 bales. 


Wearing Apparel 
URUGUAY’'S TRADE 


Clothing imports into Uruguay for the 
first 11 months of 1947 compared with 
the entire year 1946, in kilograms, except 
in the case of gloves and hose (1946 fig- 
ures in parentheses, were as follows: 
Handkerchiefs and _ neckties, 17,337 
(6,823); sport and beach wear, includ- 
ing shoes, 4,613 (3,073); ready-made 
clothing in general, 6,818 (3,959) ; gloves, 
20,505 (9,193) pairs; women’s silk and 
mixed yarn hose, 81,805 (not available) 
pairs; and women’s nylon hose, 45,563 
(not available) pairs. Hosiery imports 
during 1946 totaled 108,312 pairs. The 
principal supplying countries were the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Argentina, and Italy. 

Exports, in kilograms except in the case 
of gloves and hose, for the 10 months cf 
1947 ‘with the year 1946 figures in paren- 
theses), were as follows: Sweaters, knit- 
ted windbreakers, pull-overs and jackets, 
4.279 (12,549); underwear, 130 (1,447); 
stockings, 43,620 (287,304) pairs; socks, 
2,511 (9,024) pairs; and gloves, except 
leather, 3,414 (12,440) pairs. 


Tobaeeco and 
Related Products 


SALES IN TURKEY 


Tobacco sales in Turkey during the 
first part of the marketing season for 
the 1947 crop were sluggish except for 
American grades. In the Aegean region, 
where sales opened on January 26, 1948, 
about 86,000,000 pounds of leaf of the 
1947 crop had been sold by the end of 
March, leaving 11,000,000 pounds un- 
sold. Purchases were divided as fol- 
lows: United States companies, 30,900,000 
pounds; British Government, 6,600,000 
pounds; Turkish Government, 26,500,- 
000 pounds; and independent merchants, 
22,000,000 pounds. The average price 





for all these sales was about 35 cents per 
pound, or nearly 20 percent below the 
average recorded during the 1947 season, 

At the end of March 1948, there were 
35,900,000 pounds of American-grade 
leaf and 23,100,000 pounds of low-quality 
leaf unsold in the Aegean region from 
earlier crops than that of 1947, in addi- 
tion to the 11,000,000 pounds from last 
season's outturn. 

Sales also moved slowly in the Mar- 
mara and Black Sea regions. From 
March through April 30, 1948, only 
3,500,000 pounds were disposed of in the 
Marmara region, out of 61,700,000 
pounds available from the 1947 crop. In 
the Black Sea market, which opened on 
March 15, 1948, about 15,000,000 pounds 
had been sold by the end of April, leaving 
some 34,600,000 pounds still unavailable, 

Although sales of American (high- 
quality) grades compared favorably with 
those in 1947, the loss of the German 
market, formerly the most important in 
Turkey’s tobacco trade, is causing great 
concern to growers and the Government. 
The loss of that market, together with 
curtailed purchases by other European 
countries, has resulted in a large surplus 
of low-quality leaf. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to find outlets for that 
surplus, 


U. K..’s IMPORTS 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into the United Kingdom during the 
period January-April 1948 totaled only 
57,152,000 pounds, a decline of nearly 52 
percent from the 118,313,000 pounds im- 
ported during the corresponding period 
of 1947. Imports originating in the 
United States during the first 4 months of 
1948 totaled only 31,236,000 pounds, as 
compared with 87,350,000 pounds during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
The United States share was 54.7 percent 
and 73.8, respectively, of total imports. 

Other principal sources of supply in 
the 1948 period were Southern Rhodesia, 
8.496.000 pounds; Canada, 8,310,000 
pounds; Nyasaland, 4,834,000 pounds; 
and India and Pakistan, 2,058,000 pounds. 
The share of “British countries” includ- 
ing the above sources of supply, rose to 
42.7 percent in 1948 against only 19 per- 
cent during the first 4 months of 1947. 





A large shipyard with capacity to build 
ships of 16,000 to 20,000 tons is to be 
built in Turku, Finland, by the Wartsila 
shipbuilding concern and the Crichton- 
Vulcan shipyard. 





During January 2,247,332 pairs of foot- 
wear were produced in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany for domestic consumption, 
as compared with 1,481,736 pairs in Jan- 
uary 1947. 
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Jet-Propelled Engine Used 
In Scheduled Air Service 

The R. A. F. Transport Command is 
now using a Lincoln bomber, powered 
by two Theseus propeller jet engines 
and two Rolls Royce Merlins, on the 
trunk routes between England and the 
Middle East, to carry freight, according 
to the American Embassy in London. 
This is the first time an aircraft using a 
propeller jet engine has been used on a 
scheduled service. 


Argentine Air Line Completes 
Initiation Run on Route A 


On June 3, 1948, the Argentine state 
air line, Lineas Aéreas del Estado 
(L. A. D. E.), completed its first year of 
service On Route A, which connects 
Buenos Aires and Cordoba by way of Azul, 
Bahia Blanca, Santa Rosa, and San Luis. 
This service was undertaken by L. A. D. E. 
as part of its responsibilities stipulated by 
the Five-Year Plan, which delegates to 
the state air line the task of initiating 
new routes and determining their feasi- 
bility before the responsibility for the ex- 
ploitation of such routes is transferred to 
the commercial air line designated by the 
Government to operate in the zone in 
question. 

According to the commemorative cir- 
cular, No. 653-D, released by the Secre- 
tariat of Aeronautics, L. A. D. E. compiled 
the following record over Route A during 
its first year of operation: 


Number of flights 206 
Hours flown 1. Si7 
Kilometers flown 332, 351 
Passengers carried 2, 775 
Mail and packages carried (kilo- 

grams) 3, 405 
Freight carried (kilograms) 2, 694 


Route A is one of three exploratory 
services now being carried on by L. A. 
D. E., and one of 12 earmarked for de- 
Velopment by the Five-Year Plan. The 
other two services now being developed 
have as their terminal points Buenos 
Aires and San Juan and Buenos Aires and 
Zapala. In the near future it is ex- 
pected that by virtue of the opening of 
new airports throughout the country and 
the introduction of new flying equipment 
the services conducted by L. A. D. E. will 
extend over a network of 17,648 flight 
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kilometers, according to the news cir- 
cular from the Secretariat of Aeronau- 
tics. 


Bulgaria Announces Railroad 
Construction Plans for 1948 


A recent press statement of the Bul- 
garian Minister of Railroads named the 
major projects included in the 1948 plan 
for railroad construction. Following is 
the list: 


1. Pernik-Voluyak. This line, which is in- 
tended to provide a relatively level, though 
longer, route from the coal-mining center 
of Pernik to Sofia; was opened toward the 
end of the summer. 

2. Samuil-Silistra. This line, according to 
Tonchev, has already been prepared, and all 
that remains is to lay the rails. That will 
be done this year, and the Minister claims 
the route will be opened for exploitation 
before the end of the season. 

3. Lovetch-Troyan. According to Tonchev, 
this route will also be opened for business 
this year. 

4. Sub-Balkan Line. Certain sectors of 
this line which have already been completed 
will be opened for exploitation this year. 
rhe sectors are from Karlovo to Klisura and 
from Dolno-Kamartei to Makotsevo. The 
Sub-Balkan line, which was _ originally 
projected under the former regime some 
years ago, is intended to shorten the route 
from Bulgaria’s major port of Burgas to its 
metropolis of Sofia. The present circuitous 
route runs through Sliven and Plovdiv, well 
south of a direct line; the new one will be 
practically east and west through the “rose 
valley” between the Balkan and the Sredna 
Gora ranges. With the opening of these two 
new sectors (roughly 30 and 9 kilometers 
long, respectively) the line will have built as 
far as it can go from both ends until the 
completion of the two projected tunnels 
through the spurs of the Bredna Gora. The 
straight-line distance separating the two 
new terminuses is only about 50 kilometers, 
but on account of the difficult work on the 
tunnels, it will probably be at least 1950 and 
perhaps later before the project is completed. 

5. Vratsa-Orehovo. This route is stated by 
Tonchev to be “under intensive construc- 
tion” by brigades of local peasants. When 
completed, the line will help open up to de- 
velopment another Danube port, Orehovo, 
which is at present not of commercial sig- 
nificance. The port is now connected with 
the main Bulgarian rail network by a nar- 
row-gage line which runs to Cherven-Breg 
about halfway between Vratsa and Pleven. 
The way now under construction will come 
in to Vratsa, which is the regional capital 
and situated near the rail junction that leads 
to Sofia; it will therefore be possible to bring 
goods directly from Orehovo to Sofia; the new 
route should also supply a rail outlet for an 








important segment of the grain-producing 
Vratsa region. 


State Coal Mines Supply 
Gas to Netherlands Cities 


In 1947, the coke-oven plants of the 
state coal mines, namely, “Maurits” and 
“Emma,” supplied approximately 3,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas to the munici- 
palities of Limburg and North Brabant, 
the Netherlands. About half of this 
quantity was sold to industrial users, 
such as the incandescent-lamp industry, 
ceramic works, and metallurgical indus- 
tries. 

The connections of the state-mines gas 
grid were expanded considerably during 
1947. The state-mines grid is connected 
with the German gas grid, which since 
April 1947 has been supplying a daily 
quantity of 8,500,000 cubic feet of gas to 
the Netherlands. A connection with the 
Belgian gas grid has been planned. 

It is expected that, in the future, gas 
for the Netherlands will be supplied by 
the country’s two large chemical indus- 
tries which have coke-oven gas at their 
disposal, namely the state mines and 
the steel works at Ymuiden, and by a 
number of large municipal gas works. 
All these works will be interconnected, 
and in this way it will be possible to 
supply Netherlands industries with gas 
of constant composition and good 
quality. 


Highways, Dominican Republic 


The Department of Public Works of 
the Dominican Republic contemplates 
spending $2,042,864 in the maintenance 
of 2,856 kilometers of highways and 1,093 
bridges, and for the construction of 47 
concrete bridges, during 1948. 


British African Colonies 
Combine Transport Systems 

Quoted below is the text of a Colonial 
Office announcement of April 30 regard- 
ing the amalgamation of the British East 
African Railways and Harbors Adminis- 
trations: 

Today (May 1) the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours and the Tanganyika 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Izmir International Fair 


The Izmir (Turkey) International Fair, 
an annual event, will take place this 
year from August 20 to September 20. 
The Turkish Embassy reports that im- 
port permits will be required for all 
goods to be sold at the Fair and that 
potential exhibitors should, therefore, 
consult the list of goods for which dollar 
exchange can be made available by the 
Turkish Government. Goods that are 
not sold at the Fair can be imported into 
Turkey subject to the regular import reg- 
ulations of the Turkish Government. 
Application for such imports has to be 
made to the Ministry of Commerce of 
Turkey within 1 month after the end 
of the Fair. American firms intending 
to exhibit at the Izmir Fair or intending 
to visit that event should immediately 
contact Ahmet Cemil Conk, Commercial 
Counselor, Turkish Embassy, 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, New York. 


Flensburg Export Sample Fair 


The Flensburg Export Sample Fair was 
opened this year at Flensburg, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Germany, on May 14. The Fair 
is aimed principally at the development 
of trade between Western Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries. Five hun- 
dred and thirty exhibitors were taking 
part in this exhibit compared with only 
170 in 1947. For the first time, the various 
sectors of Berlin and the Western Zone 
were represented at the Fair. The exhib- 
its from the Eastern Zone included tex- 
tiles, glassware, and crockery. There 
was an increase of exhibitors from the 
American Zone in view of the-great part 
Scandinavia played during 1947 in ex- 
ports from the southern German 
Leander. 


“France Comes to You” 


The Boston Regional Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce reports that the 
French Trade and Travel Exhibit, 
“France Comes to You,” which was held 
in the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, was 
interesting and _ well-attended. The 
emphasis was on luxury items such as 
perfumes, gloves, laces, linens, jewelry, 
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tapestries, fine wines and liqueurs. The 
two outstanding sections of the exhibit 
were: A dining room in French style fea- 
turing a Louis XITI table, French silver- 
ware, Limoges chinaware, baccarat 
glassware and lamps and damask cur- 
tain material, made from eighteenth- 
century patterns. The other section 
which attracted attention was the ex- 
hibit of North African products includ- 
ing Algerian basketware, tapestry-cov- 
ered cushions, fatural sponges and 
handworked leather purses; Moroccan 
artcraft, and olive oil; and Tunisian 
costume jewelry. The exhibit “France 
Comes to You” is sponsored by the 
French Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and has as its purpose the 
introduction of French goods to the 
United States market. The exhibit will 
also be shown in Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 


Finnish International 
Industries Fair 


This year’s Finnish International In- 
dustries Fair took place in Helsinki from 
April 17 to April 25, 1948. In addition to 
introducing new domestic and imported 
products, the Fair presented an over-all 
picture of the present scope of Finnish 
industry. The management of the Fair 
hopes to start this summer on the con- 
struction of a new exhibition hall in or- 
der to accommodate the many exhibitors 
who were not able to participate in this 
year’s Fair because of space restrictions. 
Products were displayed by approxi- 
mately 200 domestic exhibitors and 19 
foreign firms represented by their agents 
in Finland. Of the latter, there were 8 
from the United Kingdom, 4 from the 
United States, and the rest from other 
countries. 

In contrast to the spring fairs of 1946 
and 1947, which displayed goods that 
could be produced if raw materials were 
available, this year’s fair attempted to 
show new articles and quality merchan- 
dise currently purchasable locally. This 
was particularly true of the domestic 
furniture, glass, ceramics, radios, light- 
ing and office equipment, metal and ma- 
chine-industries exhibits. Machinery 





and tools, both domestic and imported, 
again occupied a large share of the ex. 
hibition area. Many articles never be. 
fore made in Finland were displayed at 
the Fair. 

Exhibitors in general were well pleased 
with the results of the Fair, and many 
sales were reported. 


Hannover Export Fair 


The second annual Hannover Export 
Fair opened in Hannover, Germany, on 
Saturday May 22. The American Con- 
sulate General at Hamburg reports that 
the Fair was an imposing display of 
German manufactures. It is expected 
to show a big increase over the $32,000,- 
000 in export orders received in 1947. 
Several speakers at the opening Cere- 
mony voiced the usual complaint that 
export business is being seriously handi- 
capped by the requirement that exports 
must be paid for in dollars. It was 
stated that the situation can only be 
redressed by the establishment of Euro- 
pean clearing agreements whereby only 
surplus balances will have to be settled 
in dollars. It is understood that this 
year only those orders will be finally ap- 
proved at the Fair for which an un- 
qualified import license has been 
granted. 

The Fair this year was the result of 
combined German and British efforts, 
but it is the intention for the following 
years that the Fair be organized and 
conducted by Germans entirely. An 
effort will also be made to widen its 
scope and to include exhibitors from 
foreign countries. 


Moscow Exhibition of Czecho- 
slovak Goods 


From June 30 to August 12 of this year 
there is an exhibition of Czechoslovak 
light industrial products and consumer 
goods in Moscow. The principal exhib- 
itors are the metalworking and machin- 
ery industries, the leather and rubber 
industry, the paper, woodworking, glass, 
ceramic, and chemical industries. A spe- 
cial pavilion has been allotted to the 
exhibition in the central recreation park 
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of Moscow, and it has been agreed that 
during the exhibition certain Czechoslo- 
vak products will be sold directly to the 
public at the exhibition itself, through 
the medium of the Soviet distribution 
organizations. The products concerned 
will be Czechoslovak footwear, glass 
goods and jewelry, textile products, and 
a whole series of other goods. 


Bordeaux International Fair 


The twenty-seventh International Bor- 
deaux Fair opened in Bordeaux, France, 
on June 13. Participation of French 
colonies at that Fair, which was inaugu- 
rated by the President of the Republic, 
was strong. The products of the Bor- 
deaux area, notably wines, brandies, and 
liqueurs, were especially stressed. More 
than 3,000 firms displayed their goods— 
this being a substantial increase over the 
number of firms in 1947. 


International Textile Industries 
Exposition, New York 


Interest in this Exposition which was 
held at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, from June 7 to 12, 1948, was much 
greater than last year with an attend- 
ance reported in excess of 30,000 and ex- 
hibitors numbering 184. In addition to 
an elaborate display of fabrics, the exhi- 
bition included manufacturers’ equip- 
ment. 

One of the outstanding exhibits was 
the one set up by convertors and distrib- 
utors, showing fabrics and apparel such 
as underwear, dresses, shirts, and the 
like made of fur-in-fiber fabrics. These 
fabrics, of which some 70 were shown, 
consist of a blend of fur fibers with silk, 
wool, rayon, and cotton, and represent 
a distinct novelty in the textile field. 

Among the foreign exhibits was an at- 
tention-getting display sponsored by the 
Office of the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers, demonstrating the ancient 
process of ‘‘finger-nail weaving” in bro- 
cades and other fabrics by a Japanese 
girl. The exhibit also included a number 
of silk fabrics. One of the largest ex- 
hibits was the Australian display of wool- 
ens sponsored by 17 Australian manufac- 
turers. The fabrics shown were mostly 
plain or in conservative patterns. 

Other foreign exhibits included dis- 
plays by French, British, and Canadian 
firms. It is reported that both domestic 
and foreign exhibitors were generally 
Satisfied with the business booked and 
the contacts made at the Exposition. 
Plans are on foot to increase the number 
of foreign exhibitors for the next year’s 
show, according to the Exposition Man- 
ager, Arthur Tarshis, 36 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 





In 1947 French Equatorial Africa im- 
ported 6,400 metric tons of chemical 
Products, valued at $514,000. 
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Price Criteria in Licensing 
Policy 


Another major innovation in export- 
control policy this year has resulted from 
the rising pressure of inflation. In sec- 
tion 3 (b) of Public Law 395, approved 
on December 30, 1947, Congress au- 
thorized the use of price criteria in li- 
censing exports, “either by giving pref- 
erence among otherwise comparable ap- 
plications to those which provide for the 
lowest prices, or, in exceptional circum- 
stances, by fixing reasonable mark-ups 
in export prices over domestic prices.” 

Three counter-inflationary aspects of 
export control are facilitated by this leg- 
islation. First, protection of the do- 
mestic economy from an unwarranted 
drain of scarce commodities. Second, 
conservation of limited dollar exchange 
abroad (much of it provided by the 
American people under the European 
Recovery and other aid programs), by 
preventing exports at clearly out-of-line 
prices. And third, the tendency toward 
reestablishment of a greater degree of 
competition in foreign trade. 

The use of price criteria, which were 
applied to Positive List commodities 
promptly after Congressional authoriza- 
tion, has unquestionably aided in the 
campaign against inflation. It has elim- 
inated many gray-market export trans- 
actions and has retarded the export of 
goods abroad at excessive prices. 

Since price criteria became effective 
at the beginning of the year, certain ad- 
ministrative difficulties have become 
clear. At first it was believed that, other 
things being equal, price would be a 
major factor in selecting license applica- 
tions for approval. Administratively and 
technically it has proved both difficult 
and burdensome to use price in this 
manner. 

At the same time, however, it became 
evident that price criteria can be used 
very effectively to eliminate license ap- 
plications which show clearly out-of-line 
prices. After rejecting such applica- 
tions, the Commerce Department has 
used other criteria for determining which 
exporters should get licenses. Among 
these criteria are the use to which the 
commodity will be put when it reaches 
its destination and the historical posi- 
tion of the exporter in the trade. 

A revised version of this regulation, 
published on May 19, 1948, as Current 
Export Bulletin No. 457, states clearly 
and accurately to the trade the Govern- 
ment’s policy of preventing exports at 
out-of-line prices, and calls on the trade 


for continuing advice on what consti- 
tutes a clearly excessive price. 


Consultation With Industry 


In preparing Current Export Bulletin 
No. 457, as in the development of its 
other policies and procedures, the Office 
of International Trade has benefited by 
consultation with private industry. Com- 
modity advisory panels have been and 
are being established, from which smail 
working committees, on a commodity- 
by-commodity basis, will be selected to 
advise the Department on the adminis- 
tration of export controls in their re- 
spective fields. By mid-May many pan- 
els were in process of formation, and 
meetings had been held by representa- 
tives of about 20 commodity groups. Ad- 
ditional panels are being organized as 
problems develop in other commodity 
fields. 

To assure equitable trade representa- 
tion on the panels, nominations are re- 
quested from national associations, re- 
gional bodies, and interested individuals. 
“The panels are then selected in such a 
manner that adequate representation is 
given to merchant exporters as well as 
producer exporters; small, medium, and 
large firms; traditional exporters as well 
as newcomers; trade-association mem- 
bers and independents; and exporters in 
various geographic areas of the country. 
Every effort is being made to inform the 
entire trade of current problems to be 
discussed at the meetings of these pan- 
els, and the names of the representatives 
through whom the trade may present its 
views. 

These panels supplement but do not 
replace the long-established Export Ad- 
visory Committee, which in recent 
months has met with increasing fre- 
quency to discuss the broader aspects of 
export control which cut across com- 
modity lines. 


Compliance 


If the export-control policies required 
by the present domestic and inter- 
national situation are to be effective, 
there must be compliance with the con- 
trol regulations. Peacetime enforce- 
ment of export controls involves a num- 
ber of difficulties not present during the 
war, when shipping controls, the block- 
ade, the Proclaimed List of Blocked Na- 
tionals, and censorship all helped to pre- 
vent unauthorized diversion of exports. 

Although controls and enforcement 
were both minimized in the early postwar 
period, the extension of export controls 
to February 28, 1949, made it necessary 
to develop procedures for more effective 
enforcement. The Department of Com- 
merce is developing procedures to: 

(1) Provide a proper legal basis for 
both administrative and criminal action 
under the Export Control Act, by broad- 
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ening the authority of the Commerce De- 
partment and the Customs Bureau to 
investigate and dispose of alleged viola- 
tions. Sanctions of the export-control 
law may then be applied to many of the 
documents used in the export trade, such 
as export declarations, manifests, and 
bills of lading. 

(2) Establish more secure licensing 
practices by reducing the possibility of 
forgery or alterations in the license docu- 
ment, and by keeping closer control of 
the document within the Commerce De- 
partment and the Customs Offices. 

(3) Establish an export “code of eth- 
ics.” Export licensing privileges may 
then be denied to deliberate violators of 
the canons of proper administrative 
practice. 

(4) Develop a more effective system 
of destination control to prevent trans- 
shipment. Such action is particularly 
important in connection with the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

(5) Expand, insofar as funds permit, 
the enforcement activities of both the 
Commerce Department and the Customs 
Service, and recruit trained enforcement 
personnel. Naturally, enforcement of 
export control requires the closest coop- 
eration between the Department of Com- 
merce and the Customs Service. 

Even with the limited facilities avail- 
able, in the past few months a number 
of serious violations of regulations have 
been uncovered, and prosecutions of such 
violations have begun. The measures 
now being instituted should eliminate 
loopholes in existing procedures, and re- 
sult in more general adherence to the 
letter and spirit of the regulations in the 
future. 


Indispensable Instrument 


In the current unsettled condition of 
the world, export control remains an in- 
dispensable instrument for protecting 
the domestic economy from the pressures 
of abnormal foreign demand, and for sys- 
tematic distribution of those scarce ma- 
terials available for export. 

The full cooperation of the foreign- 
trade community is required to achieve 
the broad objective of export control—a 
balance between the needs of the domes- 
tic economy and the requirements of our 
foreign policy. 





Switzerland’s Tourist 
Industry Exemplifies 
Wholesome Trends 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Judicious, Helpful Efforts 


AMONG the regular foreign visitors for 
the years following the war, the British 
have been by far the most numerous, 
representing nearly one-half of the 
total of all regular foreign guests. Next 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone. 
France (metropolitan Franc 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand_. Pound 
Norway -- Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during whic 


Monetary unit 


Areas Division, Office of International Trade, | 


} 


’, S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 

iVailable 

(uotation 

146 1947 May 1048 June 25 
innual annual monthly 1948 | 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 212) 
022s 022s O22S (022 
9520 1. 0000 t. 0000 1. 0000 
4324 Y200 9227 9325 
* O21 0201 0201 0201 
* 20SS 2086 2US6 . 2086 

(s4 OUS4 
0047 (0047 
0033 0033 
Ole S016 SO1T 3017 
781 s77t 3775 - 3763 
3. 226 s. 2229 3. 2249 3. 2250 
* Qs D016 2016 . 16 
* 0405 0403 0403 0403 
4 0050 $0074 1. OO75 4. (WTS 
* OYlS O913 OYls 0913 
* 2 2782 2783 2789 
* 2336 233 2556 "2335 
$ O32S 4. 0286 4.0312 4.0313 
h quot itions were certifi¢ 





in number were the Belgians and there- 
after the French. * The decision of the 
British Government to forbid all pleas- 
ure travel abroad as of October 1, 1947, 
therefore resulted in a great loss to the 
Swiss travel industry. To offset this 
loss, strenuous efforts are being made to 
attract American civilian visitors and to 
increase the number of GI’s from Ger- 
many. 

As a part of this campaign, the Swiss 
have simplified their entry and currency 
exchange requirements in order to cause 
the least possible inconvenience to their 
foreign visitors. American tourists hold- 
ing valid passports are no longer re- 
quired to have visas and are permitted 
to remain in Switzerland for a period up 
to 3 months. 

There are no restrictions relative to 
bringing foreign currency into Switzer- 
land. Swiss banks are authorized to ex- 
change dollars for Swiss francs for Amer- 
icans entering Switzerland up to the 
maximum monthly amount of $800. As 
of December 1, 1947, the American travel- 
er is entitled, through tourist agencies in 
America, to pay in advance his hotel! bills, 
transportation, et cetera, for tourism in 
Switzerland up to the amount of $400 
(minors, up to $200). A record of this, 
however, must be entered in his passport. 
The costs of these prepaid arrangements 
are deducted from the maximum $800 
allowance. Exceptions are made to the 
$800 maximum monthly allowance when 
it can be shown that the amount ex- 
changed above the maximum is utilized 
for hotels and transportation and not to 
buy goods in Switzerland. 


?Negotiations concluded in London on 
January 30, 1948, provided for the allocation 
once again of foreign exchange for British 
tourists to Switzerland in the amount of 
£35 per adult and £25 per child annually 
beginning May 1, 1948. 


The conversion from dollars into Swiss 
francs is governed by a special tourist 
dollar exchange rate, which has been 
fixed at 4.25 Swiss francs. Apart from 
this official regulation, the tourist is en- 
titled to sell on the free market any 
amount of dollar notes at the so-called 
bank-note exchange rate. The difference 
between the free and official rate is nomi- 
nal, the free rate being 4.15 at the present 
time. 


Activity of Central Office 


TOURISM IS PROMOTED by the Swiss 
Central Office for Tourism Development 
which functions under the supervision of 
the Office for Traffic, a section of the 
Federal Post and Railway Department. 
Until the establishment of this Office, 
tourist associations had been formed 
covering the principal tourist regions of 
Switzerland—that is, for western Swit- 
zerland, the Valais, Jura, Central Switz- 
erland, Tessin, Grisons, and eastern 
Switzerland. These associations cooper- 
ated with the local authorities, corpora- 
tions, or private groups to further their 
mutual interests in developing tourist 
traffic, publicity, information, timetables, 
and social and sports attractions. A 
great part of the publicity was carried 
on by the Federal Railroads, which 
maintained agencies abroad. With the 
establishment of the Central Office, the 
various group interests were unified. 
The Swiss Central Office for Tourist 
Development was created by Federal De- 
cree in 1939. It was formed as a corpo- 
ration and not as a state institution. 
Abroad, this office is known by the shorter 
name of Swiss Tourist Office. As the 
Swiss Government owns the majority of 
shares, it is authorized to supervise activ- 
ities. The tasks of this Office are: 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted ype of exchange " Bn < cen 
946 047 ‘ : 
aan PO oan Rate alent in Date 
U.S. cur- 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | June 3, 1948 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 4 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.04 4.04 4.94 1.04 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.02 4.02 2488 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 42.42 0236) June 4, 1948 
Differential 56. 05 A6. O5 56. 05 O178 Do 
Curb 60. 94 O64. 06 70. 50 75. 50 0132 Do. 
Brazil. Cruze ire Official 16. 50 
Free market 19.42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | June 1, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 . 
Chil | Banking market 43. 10 $3.10 .0232 ) June 4, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 417.95 53.96 59.63 O168 | June 1, 1948 
“a FS 31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 | June 4, 1948 
Colombia j Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1.76 1. 76 5682) June 2, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 5HS2 Do. 
Curb 1.835 7 2 60 9.75 3636 Do. 
Costa R Color Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 26 6.40 6. 20 .1613 | June 4, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 174 Do. 
Cuba I Free 1.00 1. 00 100 1.00 1.0000 | May 31, 1948 
Ecuador Sucreo Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13.50 13. 50 0741 Do 
Cla 
Fr 17. 47 17.17 17. 29 0578 Apr. 17, 1948 
H Lempir Otfticia 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 1902. May 31, 1948 
Mexic Pese Free 1.86 1S 4.86) 1.86) 2058 Do, 
Nicaragu Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 Do 
Curt 14 4 6. 38 6.45 1550 | June 10,1948 
Para ( Ottic 12 12 12 3. 12 $2005 June 2, 1948 
Frew . 25 3. 31 3. 48 . 75 2666 | May 28, 1948 
Peru . Otlicia 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 1538 May 20, 1948 
Free 47.8 12. 48 14.30 15. 30 O14 May 29, 1948 
Salvador ( I Fre 2.50 2.40 2. A 2. 50 100 | May 31,1948 
Uruguay I Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 June 1, 1948 
Kr 
] rt 1 oO 140 1 oO 1.00 " Do 
Other pur 1. 785 1.78 
Ver i Bol I Controlled ». BF 5. 38 . 35 3. 35 2085 June 1, 1948 
FY 5 f ; 3 35 2085 ) 
Janu to Augu 
Tu December 
I vdor rate r Maret 
J 4 Ja ry 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 
irgentina.-Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 


Rolivia.—Import to Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree 
of October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales 0 change for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate rhe curb market is technically illegal 

Brazi All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb, 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean econom ind some nontrade transactions are effected at those rates. The free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittance 


Colombia lhe Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank rate 
varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax onessential imports 
and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate. ranging from 10 to 26 percent according to essentiality. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador.—‘ Essential’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 


permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar, ‘‘Lux- 
ury”’ imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5- 
sucre-per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curbrate. A tax of 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate, 

Paraqguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auc- 
tion rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 


Peru.— Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 
Urnauay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 


rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 
Venezuela.— Controlled and free rates identical. 
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1. Cooperation with the Federal authori- 
ties or departments as well as with Swiss 
diplomatic or consular representatives 
abroad. 

2. Cooperation with economic and cultural 
organizations. 

3. Cooperation with Swiss travel agencies, 
transportation institutions, and regional, 
cantonal, or local publicity offices. 

4. Establishment and support of agencies 
abroad. 


5. Publicity for Swiss health resorts, spas, 
educational institutions, sanatoria, winter 
sports, and alpinism. 

6. The observing of international public- 
ity of foreign tourism. 

An annual Federal subsidy * of 2,500,- 
000 francs, plus 50 percent of the member 
subscriptions, is granted to the Swiss 
Central Office for Tourism Development. 
The 1948 grant, however, has been re- 
duced to 1,000,000 and, instead of 50 per- 
cent of the member subscriptions, a sum 
of 500,000 Swiss francs will be granted. 
These reductions have been made as a 
result of Federal budget cutting. To 
these two amounts, nevertheless, will be 
added 1,150,000 Swiss francs which has 
constituted a reserve. This latter sum 
is specifically for increased postwar pub- 
licity and expansion of foreign agencies. 

For the year 1948, a further allocation 
of funds will be made for the restoration 
or improvement of educational institu- 
tions. 


Private Interests Aid 
PRIVATE travel offices are independent 
in their activities and are not supervised 
by the Government. Private interests in 
Swiss tourism are represented by the 
Swiss Tourist Traffic Association, which 
in turn represents such various groups 
as the Swiss Hotel Owners Association, 
the Union of Hotel Employees, the Asso- 
ciation of Transportation Institutions, 
Association of Restaurant Owners, Asso- 
ciation of Touring Clubs, Association of 
Spa Proprietors, Association of Private 
School Owners, and the Association of 
Tourist Agencies. 

The Swiss Chambers of Commerce do 
not concern themselves directly with the 
development of foreign tourism, al- 
though many of the members are inter- 
ested in local and regional tourist asso- 
ciations insofar as tourism plays an 
important part for them. 


Character of Publicity 


The nature of the publicity used by the 
Swiss may be divided into two categories. 
The first is that of an educational, in- 
structive, or documentary nature. The 
media are pamphlets, newspaper articles, 
lectures, motion pictures, and broadcast- 
ing. Through these media the public is 
informed about the beauties of certain 
regions, architectural monuments, and 
curative properties of certain spas and 


* As per Federal Decree of 1939. 
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health resorts. The second category is of 
an informative character, wherein the 
prospectus gives data on the prices of 
hotels, sport activities, ski-lifts, and the 
like. 

Complementing these media is the 
monthly review, “Switzerland,” which is 
published by the Swiss Tourist Office and 
contains articles of a documentary-edu- 
cational nature, as well as information 
on specific resorts or regions. The Swiss 
Tourist Office supplies the Swiss press 
periodically with its “Press Service,” 
which contains future programs in the 
sport field at the various resorts. Other 
media extensively used are posters and 
exhibitions in shop windows, trains, and 
busses. Further publicity is achieved 
through planned study trips, congresses, 
and athletic meets. An outstanding ex- 
ample of the latter is the Winter-Sports 
Olympics held at St. Moritz last 
February. 

The Swiss Tourist Office maintains 17 
agencies abroad, 2 of which are in the 
United States. These offices have a rich 
variety of publicity material at their 
disposal which is supplied by the main 
office in Zurich. Apart from publicity, 
full information may be obtained rela- 
tive to Swiss health resorts, spas, educa- 
tional institutions, and sanatoria. Re- 
gional maps, guides, and literature are 
also obtainable. 


Diverse Accommodations 


IT IS perhaps unnecessary to dwell at 
length on Swiss hotels. During the war 
many of the famous resort hotels were of 
necessity closed. This year will find all 
the larger hotels opened, and, according 
to recent information, well filled. 

With few exceptions, all hotels are 
members of the Swiss Hotel Owners As- 
sociation. This association publishes 
the Swiss Hotel Guide which gives a com- 
plete listing of Swiss hotels by town and 
resort and includes such information as 
number of beds, rates by day and week, 
taxes, luggage, transport, and other es- 
sential data. 

Camp sites are very numerous in 
Switzerland. The Swiss Touring Club is- 
sues a small manual listing all camping 
grounds with accompanying maps. A 
new edition of this manual is now being 
published. In specific areas set aside 
for camping, which may be at or in the 
vicinity of popular resorts, one may find 
fresh water and sanitary installations. 

Switzerland has 164 hostels for youth, 
which are organized under the Swiss As- 
sociation for Hostels for Youth. Ameri- 
cans who are members of the American 
Youth Hostels Association are entitled 
to the same facilities as the possessor of 
an equivalent Swiss card. A list of these 
hostels, giving taxes, rates, and the like, 
as well as a general map, is given in the 
publication ““Auberges de la Jeunesse.” 
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To protect the hotel industry, a Fed- 
eral decree was passed in 1924 relative 
to the restriction and expansion of hotel 


buildings. Exceptions to the limitations 
thus imposed are made only when it can 
be proved that an increased number of 
beds in a hotel is absolutely necessary. 

A project under the title “Country 
Plan Organization” has been launched in 
recent years for the purpose of restoring 
certain tourist centers and modernizing 
old hotels. It has been proposed that 
older hotels, built between 1880 and 1910, 
should be torn down or rebuilt. These 
plans have been shelved for the time be- 
ing, because of the scarcity of labor in 
the building industry, as well as the 
fact that housing in general is still a 
problem in Switzerland. 

Plans for the erection of new aerial 
railways and ski-lifts and for procure- 
ment of new locomotives for mountain 
railways, in order to reduce traveling 
time, have also been made. 

The Swiss point out that, rather than 
a quantitative expansion, a qualitative 
one is the proper aim in tourism develop- 
ment. 
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Salers. If necessary, will consider appoint- 
ing an agent in the United States Illus- 
trated leaflet available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

22. Sweden—AB Linde Kvarnmaskiner 
(manufacturer, outright sales to whole- 
salers), Lindesberg, wishes to export com- 
bined awner and scouring machines (KML 
2), 15 units each month Pamphlet and 
price list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

23. Sweder AB Norrlandsmaskiner (man- 
ufacturer, outright sales to wholesalers) 


Ornskoldsvik, wishes to export hard metal- 


tipped steel riber ) metal marking, 
length 135 millimeters, diameter 6 milli- 
meters. Firm can export 10,000 pieces each 
month, minimum quantity sold 500 pieces 
Also, glass drills, hard-metal tipped 


drilling in glass porcelain and stone 
Specifications and price list available on a 
loan bas from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25 D.C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Export Opportunities 


24. Belgium—Fonderie J. Metten (foun- 
dry), 11, rue Belvaux, Grivegnee, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for centrifugal machinery 
and equipment for casting bars and tubes in 
bronze, 150 to 200 mm. and 300 to 500 mm. in 
length 

25. France—Brosserie de France Jean Dru- 
hen (manufacturer and wholesaler), rue des 
Brosses, Fontaine Ecu, Besancon (Doubs), 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for all 
kinds of brushes such as rotary street-clean- 
ing, bristle, floor, furniture, and clothes 
brushes, and brushes for carpet sweepers 


26. France—Tannerie Fortin Fréres (tan. 
nery), Saint Pierre s/Dives, Calvados, seeks 
purchase quotations for equipment employed 
in the manufacture of hemp twine for har. 
vesters, and documentation concerning 
methods employed in the United States for 
the manufacture of this twine 

27. Italy—Azienda Finanziaria Commercio 
Estero—Fincom (import merchant), Via 
Goito 11, Turin, seeks quotations for $500,- 
000 worth of tanning machinery, and $250,- 
000 worth of parts including knives. Firm 
plans to import the requested articles on ac- 
count of Italian firms which have been 
granted credits by the Import-Export Bank, 

28. Italy—-Guinzio, Rossio & C. (manufac. 
turer), 28 Via Vincenzo Monti, Turin, seeks 
quotations for 500 tons annually of alumi- 
num (first fusion ingots) for manufactur- 
ing milk cans 

29. Italy—Morelli Vasco di Nicolo (whole. 
saler, import merchant), 15 Via Curtatone e 
Montanara, Empoli (Florence), seeks pur- 
chase quotations for field seeds 

30. Italy—‘‘Reggiane” Officine Meccaniche 
Societa per Aziono (manufacturer), Casella 
Postale 8, Reggio Emilia, seeks purchase 
quotations for radar tester for testing weld- 
ing; machine tools such as lathes, milling 
cutters, drills, milling machines, planers, 
and presses; and 21,715 tons annually of 
heavy and light-finished and semifinished 
metal rods, beams, and fittings; cast iron; 
iron and steel plate; pipe; forging; sopper; 
tin; and aluminum 

31. Malaya—International Syndicate—Sole 
Proprietorship (import-export merchant), 
189 Cecil Street, Singapore, seeKs purchase 
quotations for crown corks, double gold lac- 
quered, tin plate with composition corks, 
Firm states it can obtain import license and 
dollar exchange. 

32. Newfoundland—-Baird & OCo., Ltd. 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, and sales 
agent), P. O. Box E 5087, St. John's, seeks 
purchase quotations for one carload of me- 
dium-quality apples, sizes 125-175 to a box 
Previously announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 26, 1948) 


Agency Opportunities 


33 France Etablissements Defontaine 
(manufacturers, wholesalers), Avenue Costes 
et Lebrix, Nantes (Loire Inferieure), seeks 
representation for agricultural and public- 
cori naci f 1utomobile acce orie and 
garage ( pre 


34. France—Sempe-Jimenez & Co. (com- 
mission merchant, sales-indent agent), 23, 


Boulevard de la Plage, Arcachon, desires 

ency for all Kind ed goods and food 
product If desired, firm would import such 
Pood consignment 

35. I Et e Dupanloup (importer, 
ale gent wholesaler retailer) 39 Via 
Montenotte, Savona, seeks representation for 

tomobils automotive equipme? t and 
pare pa 

36. Ital Giuseppe Quartarone (manu- 
facturer’s agent, sales agent), 31 Via delle 


Porte Nuove. Florence desires 


itomobptle automotive acce ore 


agency for 
and re- 
] spark plugs, tires, 
batteries, electrical equipment, and fixtures. 

37. Netherlands—S J de Haas (sales 
agent), 8 Monseigneur Wilmerstraat, Boxtel, 
including 


placement part uch as 


seeks agency for toys and game 


roller kate comb fountain pens, auto- 
matic pencil lide fastene novelties, and 
notion 


28. Netherland Holland - Amerika Pro- 
ducten Maatschappij ‘“‘HAMCO” N. V. (com- 
mission merchants), 10-a Zalmhaven, Rotter- 
dam, wishes exclusive representation for re- 
fined soybean oil and cottonseed oil 

39. Sweden—Sigurd Nyborg (sales-indent 


agent), 16-B Vastra Nygatan, Norrkoping, 
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seeks representation for cotton Yarns for 
hosiery and weaving purposes (dyed and un- 
dyed). Detailed specifications available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers — Bel- 
gium. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—British Malaya. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Syria and Lebanon 

Canneries—Italy 

Canneries—Peru. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—France 

Clothing Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Confectionary Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Electric-Lighting-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—China. 

Flour Mills—-Canada. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Chile. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—Greece. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—-Morocco. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Canada. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Turkey. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Chile 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—China 

Soap Manufacturers—Australia 














(Continued from p. 27) 


24 averaged 1,325,284 barrels per day— 
an all-time high. Drilling of proven and 
wildcat acreage was maintained at high 
levels, with 163 rigs in operation at the 
end of May. Construction on the Creole 
and Shell refineries in the Paraguana 
Peninsula made _ satisfactory progress. 
The Richmond Exploration Co. con- 
tracted with the Government to con- 
struct a refinery and agreed to refine in 
the country not less than 10 percent of 
its crude production. The Venezuelan 
Gulf Refining Co. entered into a contract 
with the Government to construct a re- 
finery with a daily capacity of 20,000 
barrels, and work commenced on this 
project on May 27; it is scheduled to be 
completed by the end of 1950. 

April purchases of all foreign exchange 
by the Central Bank exceeded sales by 
$28,527,271 and purchases exceeded sales 
by $44,042,278 during the first 4 months 
of 1948. The purchase of dollars ex- 
ceeded sales in April by $28,360,221 and 
the excess of purchases for the first 4 
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months was $44,086,173. The Bank in- 
creased its earmarked gold holdings by 
$2,999,314 in April to $86,589,074. The 
total of gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings on April 30 amounted to the equiva- 
lent of $260,500,088. With income tax 
and petroleum royalty receipts at a rec- 
ord high, the Government revenues in 
April exceeded expenditures by 61,990,- 
189 bolivares (the bolivar is equivalent 
to approximately $0.30 U. S. currency 
at the official rate). Government re- 
serve funds on April 30 were placed at 
184,263,459 bolivares. The Govern- 
ment’s budget for 1948-49 of 1,601,720,600 
bolivares continued to be discussed by 
the National Congress and is expected to 
be approved in the near future. The 
Ministries of Finance and Agriculture 
by a resolution published in the Gaceta 
Oficial established a new schedule of cof- 
fee and cacao prices to which the prefer- 
ential exchange rates granted to export- 
ers of these products will apply. 

The rainy season was 2 weeks late in 
commencing, but weather conditions 
generally are reported favorable for agri- 
culture, and corn plantings should be 
completed by the middle of June. Re- 
ports from certain sections indicate that 
army worms are more prevalent this 
season, and in some instances they de- 
stroyed early plantings. The Govern- 
ment has announced that arrangements 
are being made to distribute Argentine 
beef in Maracaibo. The acute sugar and 
flour shortages were relieved largely dur- 
ing the month upon the receipt of sub- 
stantial shipments of sugar from Cuba 
and flour from the United States. 

The National Directive Council of the 
Fedepetrol, the nation’s Federation of 
Petroleum Unions, re-elected its Execu- 
tive Committee, thereby endorsing the 
Committee’s recent action in expelling 
various Communist leaders from its 
ranks. Labor troubles have threatened 
in the textile industry in which some 
3,000 workers are employed. The strike 
on the Valencia-Puerto Cabello Railroad 
ended by Government decree based on 
the railroad’s essentiality to the economy 
of the nation. May Day labor parades 
and meetings took place throughout the 
nation without incident. A few sporadic 
strikes are in progress, but the number of 
workers out on strike is small. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF ANTIMALARIAL 
PREPARATIONS BROADENED 


The United States Embassy in Caracas has 
reported the issuance of resolution No. 359 
of the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of May 17, 1948, 
and effective the same date, modifying the 
tariff classification for antimalarial prepara- 
tions (tariff item 437—-A), with the effect of 
extending the duty-free entry to all prepara- 
tions of this kind. 

Heretofore, the privilege of duty-free entry 
has been limited to a specified list of trade- 


name products, namely: Atabrine, Plasmo- 
quine, Quinoplasmine, Crinodora, Metoquina, 
Quipenil, and Aralen, the last-named having 
been added to the list by resolution No. 44 
of January 28, 1948. As a result of this ac- 
tion, tariff item No. 437 has been modified to 
read as follows: “437 Antimalarial prepara- 
tions (Especificos antipaludicos) ... duty- 
free.” 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 28, 1948, for an announcement of the 
addition of Aralen to the list of antimalarial 
preparations which are duty-free.| 


REVISION OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE BENEFIT 
TO EXPORTERS OF COFFEE AND CACAO 


The United States Embassy in Caracas re- 
ported the publication of a joint resolution 
of the Venezuelan Ministers of Finance, De- 
velopment and Agriculture, in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 26, 1948, which established the 
amount of exchange to be acquired at pre- 
mium rates on coffee and cacao exports, and 
revoked the minimum price system provided 
by resolution No. 12 of November 17, 1943. 

This joint resolution was the result of a 
study undertaken by the Ministers of 
Finance, Development, and Agriculture to re- 
vise the amount of premium granted to 
coffee and cacao exporters in the form of 
preferential exchange rates, and to bring this 
benefit more in line with prevailing world 
prices for these commodities. 

It will be noted that the rate of exchange 
of 4.80 bolivares to the United States dollar 
for washed coffee and 4.25 bolivares for un- 
washed coffee and cacao exports (decreed on 
August 15, 1944) will remain in force. 

The new resolution provides a system of 
benefits whereby the Central Bank will buy a 
certain portion of exchange at the rate of 
4.80 bolivares (the amount to be determined 
by the world selling price as expressed in 
United States dollars) and the remainder at 
the rate of 3.33 bolivares. 


TARE ALLOWANCE GRANTED FOR POTATOES 
IMPORTED IN WOODEN CONTAINERS 


The United States Embassy in Caracas has 
reported the issuance of resolution No. 360 
of the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of May 28, 1948, 
and effective the same date, authorizing a 
tare allowance of 10 percent on imports of 
potatoes when packed in crates, barrels, or 
other wooden containers. 

This action was accomplished by the ad- 
dition of a note to items Nos. 12a and 12b 
of the tariff as follows: “When potatoes speci- 
fied under items 12a and 12b of the customs 
tariff law are imported in barrels, crates, 
lugs, or other wooden containers, they will 
be classified for duty at the corresponding 
tariff rate with an allowance of 10 percent 
on the amount of duty resulting from the 
gross weight of the shipment.” 

In the explanation to the resolution, it 
was stated that shipments of potatoes in 
bags frequently had been the occasion for 
substantial loss by spoilage, thereby preju- 
dicing the local importers, as well as the 
customs revenues. 





Australia’s first lace-processing fac- 
tory is to be erected in Dendenong, near 
Melbourne, according to a British trade 
publication. It is to process unbleached 
lace made in United Kingdom factories. 





In 1947 French Morocco exported 3,- 
175,480 metric tons of phosphate rock. 
France took 783,435 tons. 








Economic Cooperation Administration 


G. F. Brewer To Be Comptroller on 
Harriman’s Staff 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, announced on June 
23 the appointment of George F. Brewer, 
of Phoenix, Ariz., as comptroller to serve 
on the staff of W. Averell Harriman, U.S. 
Special Representative in Europe. 

Brewer will have assistants in each of 
the ECA special missions to participating 

‘countries; among other duties they will 
check upon the end use of materials fi- 
nanced under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

Brewer, 47, was born in Indianapolis 
and is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Dr. Calvin Hoover Appointed to 
Paris Staff 


Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, chairman of the 
department of economics, Duke Univer- 
sity, was appointed on June 23 to the 
Paris staff of W. Averell Harriman, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator. 
Hoover will serve as chief of the division 
of program review and recovery progress 
for ECA in Europe. 

Born in Berwick, Ill., Hoover, 51, served 
in the field artillery in World War I, par- 
ticipating in the battles of St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne. He earned his A. B. at 
Monmouth College and did graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota and 
the University of Wisconsin. 

He was a member of the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid; and has 
served as economic advisor and chief, 
Economic Intelligence, U. S. Control 
Council for Germany; president, South- 
ern Economic Association; consultant, 
National Resources Committee; econom- 
ic advisor, Advisory Commission to the 
Council on National Defense; and mem- 
ber, research staff, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


New Procurement Authorizations 
Announced June 19 


Industrial equipment and a number of 
industrial raw materials were included in 
new procurement authorizations by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
amounting to $215,071,075, as announced 
June 19, by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Ad- 
ministrator. 

These brought the total procurement 
authorizations, including ocean transpor- 
tation, for western European countries, 
Trieste, and China to $608,808,104, with 
revisions and adjustments. 

Among commodities in the new pro- 
curement authorizations were industrial, 
agricultural, electrical, and mining equip- 
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ment, including motor-driven combines, 
turbines, radiators, electric shovels, 
tamping rollers, two-wheeled tractors 
and dump wagons, railroad equipment; 
steel, zinc, lead, nickel, aluminum, cop- 
per, petroleum products, carbon black, 
phosphate rock, binder twine, graphite 
electrodes, tin plate, brass scraps, spare 
parts for motor vehicles and machinery, 
nitrogen fertilizer, lumber and sawmill 
products. 

Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were the United Kingdom, 
France, Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Greece, Trieste, and Bizone 
Germany. 

Unless otherwise specified, the procur- 
ing agency is the government of the par- 
ticipating country or its authorized 
agents or importers; and the country of 
origin is the United States. In the case 
of Bizone Germany, the procuring agency 
is the U. S. Army. 


= — 
To FRANCE 


Graphite electrodes = $150, 000 
Sulfur 500, 000 
Steel and tin plate eae 2, 750, 000 
Steel = 2, 000, 000 
Lead és 1, 448, 000 
Zinc 136, 000 
Carbon black = 400, 000 
Industrial equipment ‘ 2, 200, 000 
Tin plate for French North 

Africa....... ‘ , — 756, 000 
Lumber and sawmill products_ - 300, 000 
Spare parts for motor vehicles_- 30, 000 
Brass scraps- -- oe 1, 788, 200 
Sulfur, raw _ 200, 000 


Linseed cake and/or meal os 480, 000 

Petroleum products; including 
lubricating and crude oil, fuel 
oil, gas oil, aviation gasoline 
and motor gasoline 

Spare parts for machinery and 


10, 446, 000 


vehicles for French North 

Africa . 1, 000, 000 
Petroleum products for French 

North Africa 3, 247, 000 
Zine oxide (country of origin 

Newfoundland) 290, 000 
Zinc (country of origin: Can- 

ada) 563, 000 
Nickel (country of origin: Can- 

ada) __ ; ee es 100, 000 
Copper, electrolytic bars (coun- 

try of origin: Canada) 480, 000 
Petroleum products (country of 

origin: Iraq, Saudi Arabia) 14, 132, 000 
Crude oil (country of origin 

Venezuela) 2, 814, 000 

Total France 46, 210, 200 
To UNITED KINGDOM 
Petroleum products (country of 

origin: Netherlands West In- 

Gies) ... . 18, 154, 860 
eee eae 500, 000 
Tobacco_ _--. 10, 000, 000 
Aluminum (country of origin: 

Caneas) .......- : 900, 000 
ae 1, 100, 000 
Copper (country of origin: Can- 

Denies coed ele aes 4, 500, 000 
Concentrated orange juice — 110, 000 
Lead (country of origin: Can- 

| ; 2, 300, 000 





To UNITED KInGbpoM—Continued 


Wheat (country of origin: Can- 


ada) ; $32, 500, 000 
Zine (country of origin: Can- 

ada) —— 3, 300, 000 
Wheat flour (country of origin: 

Canada) -_-_-.-- 9, 300, 000 
Zinc 3, 500, 000 
Bacon: (country of origin: Can- 

ada) 16, 900, 000 
Carbon black 2, 400, 000 
Cheese (country of origin: Can- 

eee 700, 000 
Carcass beef (country of origin 

Canada) 550, 000 


Total United Kingdom 106, 714, 860 


To BIZONE GERMANY 


Binder twine a 777, 000 
Phosphate rock (country of ori- 
gin: French North Africa) 1, 200, 000 
Soluble phosphate (country of 
origin: Belgium-Luxembourg) 3, 800, 000 
Olive oil, edible (country of ori- 
gin: Greece) 2, 460, 000 
Potatoes (country of origin: 
Netherlands) 1, 642, 000 
Potatoes (country of origin 
Denmark ) 800, 000 
Canned beef (country of origin: 
Mexico) 3, 949, 000 
Meat, corned, canned (country 
of origin: Belgium) 1, 200, 000 
Wheat flour 6, 400, 000 
Wheat 3, 600, 000 
Total Bizone Germany 25, 828, 000 
To DENMARK 
Linseed cake and/or meal 157, 500 
Petroleum products, including 
lubricating oil, fuel oil, g 
oil, and some auto gasoline 1, 8&0, 700 
Petroleum products (country of 
origin: Venezuela) 3, 520, 400 
Cottonseed meal (country 
origin: Haiti) 50, 000 
Total Denmark 5, 608, 600 
To ITALY 
Steel (plates, ingots, relay steel 
billets, steel tires) 1, 026, 000 
Carbon black 285, 000 
Petroleum products 2, 592, 000 
Petroleum products (country of 
origin: Iran-Iraq) 9, 300, 000 
Copper (country of origin 
Chile) 493, 000 
Total Italy 13, 696, 000 
To NETHERLANDS 
Coal 1, 700, 000 


Coal (country of origin: Bizone 
Germany) 

Nitrogen fertilizer (country of 
origin: Chile) 650, 000 


o.2 


, 999, 000 


Total Netherlands 6, 349, 000 
To TRIESTE 
Coal 297, 000 


To NORWAY 


Cotton 392, 000 
Linseed oil cake and/or meal 160, 000 
Total Norway 552, 000 
To GREECE 
Auto gasoline (procuring 
agency: U. S. Navy) . 697, 960 
Kerosene (procuring agency: 
U. S. Navy) 74, 970 
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To GREECE—Continued 


Diesel oil (procuring agency: 


y. 6. Navy) -------- — $351, 750 
Kerosene (country of origin: 
Saudi Arabia: procuring 

agency: U. S. Navy) 79, 380 

Total Greece , 204, 060 


In addition to the above, new author- 
izations for ocean transportation totaled 
$8,611,354. 

Total procurements to date authorized 
by ECA, including ocean transportation, 
by country, follow: 


Austria , $24, 816, 662 
Denmark 7, 083, 000 
France _ 185, 982, 945 
Bizone Germany 28, 876, 000 
French zone, Germany 941, 320 
Greece 26, 682, 759 
Italy 82, 054, 276 
Netherlands 32, 986, 535 
Norway 4, 232, 000 
United Kingdom 184, 514, 860 

Total Europe 578, 170, 357 
Trieste 4, 137, 747 
China 26, 500, 000 


Total all countries 608, 808, 104 


Total procurement authorizations to 
date by commodities follow: 


Europe 
Wheat $127, 193, 251 
Wheat flour 39, 902, 057 
Meats 34, 849, 000 
Cheese 15, 700, 000 
Other foods 18, 608, 804 
Inedible oils and fats 7, 568, 000 
Feeds 2, 006, 400 
Seeds 468, 000 
Fertilizer 8, 448, 920 
Coal 60, 688, 000 
Petroleum products 75, 721, 517 
Cotton 42, 788, 200 
Other fibers and textiles 1, 076, 120 
Tobacco 18, 143, 000 


Medicines and chemicals 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Nonferrous metals 
Iron and steel 
Agricultural and industrial 

equipment _ 6, 030, 000 
Lumber . 361, 000 
Ocean transportation 66, 965, 152 


5, 128, 280 

‘a 2, 450, 000 
35, 716, 360 

8, 358, 296 


Total Europe .. 878, 170, 357 
Trieste 
Wheat flour > 1, 230, 693 
Other food products bai 1, 353, 890 
Coal aie eabi 561, 000 
Other, including inedible 
oils and fats and medi- 
cines a 114, 765 
Ocean transportation_____- 877, 399 
Total Trieste ipeeanise 4, 137, 747 
China: 
Wheat flour or 1, 106, 960 
Rice ansaa Bey Ge, One 
Cotton anhihen tite 13, 000, 000 
Ocean transportation — 773, 000 
Total China --.. 26, 500, 000 
Total all countries ._. 608, 808, 104 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions up to June 19, $461,167,850 was 
authorized for purchase by foreign gov- 
ernments or their authorized agents 
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through trade channels. Procurement 
agencies were authorized to make the 
following purchases: Department of 
Agriculture, $105,027,150; Bureau of 
Federal Supply, $2,271,326; Department 
of the Army, $38,659,871; U. S. Navy, 
$1,681,907. 


Origin, by Countries, of ECA Goods 


Approximately 75 percent of commodi- 
ties and foodstuffs authorized for pro- 
curement under the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration up to the first of the 
week beginning June 13 were to be pur- 
chased in the United States. 

Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions of $393,737,029, including ocean 
freight, as of the first of that week, the 
United States was specified as the coun- 
try of origin to the amount of $294,- 
120,789. In addition, a major portion 
of $6,500,000 emergency shipments to 
Greece will be purchased in the United 
States. Countries of origin for the re- 
mainder, $93,116,240, were: 


Canada - PS ene ee $60, 839, 511 


Bizone Germany ‘ 6, 205, 000 
Poland 1, 125, 000 
Italy - 3, 000, 000 
Norway . , 1, 216, 000 
Portuguese West Africa (An- 

gola) ee 37, 000 
Venezuela Sse cia piiauacin 5, 067, 000 
Saudi Arabia ; 277, 691 
Burma 2, 186, 460 
Siam . 2, 174, 460 
Burma or Siam : 7, 487, 120 
Philippines 611, 000 
Nicaragua : 840, 000 
Belgium, Luxembourg, or Swit- 

zerland 2 : 1, 550, 000 
Belgium, Switzerland, or Nether- 

lands ‘ : eigen 314, 000 
Italy or Netherlands anid 70, 000 
Mexico-_.. epee: 115, 998 


In cases where more than one coun- 
try of origin was named in the authori- 
zation, the recipient country was to de- 
cide on one or more countries as the 
source or sources of supply. 


Commodity Break-Down 

Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, announced on June 
15 the following summary of ECA pro- 
curement authorizations to the first of 
that week by commodity, the totals in- 
cluding authorizations to European coun- 
tries, Trieste, and China: 


Metal and metal products $17, 200, 000 
Cotton ; ’ ‘ 55, 400, 000 
Chemicals — 2, 000, 000 
Fertilizer _ Scant 2, 900, 000 
| es sian aae 55, 300, 000 
Petroleum products--_-~......--- 8, 400, 000 
Nonmetalic minerals_- Si 500, 000 
Inedible oils and fats_- 7, 700, 000 
Oilcake and meal_-_-_-_--- : 1, 000, 000 
Tobacco. - -- . " wcaitoned 8, 100, 000 
Wheat - i - : 91, 100, 000 
Wheat flour_ silos ara 26, 500, 000 
Meats ieee te ._. 12,400, 000 
Other food products-_--- --- 25,800, 000 
WO nn ckiteran Se ME 
Miscellaneous, including emer- 

gency authorizations to 

OE Neareaincidwanacies 7, 800, 000 
Ocean transportation _--- ... 60, 000, 000 


While most of the authorizations were 
for purchases in the United States, com- 
modities in short supply here, such as 
petroleum products, were to be obtained 
elsewhere for the most part. 


Authorizations Listed on June 13 


Additional procurement authorizations 
by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration for commodities and foodstuffs 
totaling $95,610,605 were announced 
June 13, by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Ad- 
ministrator. 

The new procurement authorizations 
included several industrial raw materials, 
such as aluminum, copper, Zinc, tin plate, 
lead and black iron sheets. They were: 


To UNITED KINGDOM 


Aluminum, purchased in Canada 
by the United Kingdom or its 
authorized agents_______-_~_- $10, 600, 000 

Copper, purchased in Canada by 
the United Kingdom or its au- 
thorized agents.............. 

Zinc, purchased in the United 
States by the United Kingdom 
or its authorized agents__-__- 

‘Sulfur, purchased in the United 
States by the United Kingdom 
or its authorized agents______ 

Cheese, purchased in the United 
States by the United Kingdom 
or its authorized agents____~_~- 

Lead, procured in Canada by the 
the United Kingdom or its 
authorized agents____..-_.___ 

Tobacco, purchased in the 
United States by the United 
Kingdom or its authorized 
ONE os secre . 


1, 500, 000 
1, 700, 000 
500, 000 
15, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 


Total United Kingdom____ 36,300, 000 


To NETHERLANDS 


Tinplate, purchased in the 
United States through private 
trade channels..............+ 

Wheat, purchased in the United 
States from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by the 
Netherlands Government _-_.. 3, 675,905 


Total Netherlands______- 


4, 183, 905 





To FRANCE 


Wheat, purchased by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the 
ORR “OURO. denne 

Tires (tractor and motor ve- 
hicle), purchased in the 
United States by the French 
Government or its authorized 
agenes ........ eselogtas Seamed ential 

Cotton, purchased in the United 
States by the French Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents_ 

Cotton yarn, purchased in the 
United States by the French 
Government or its authorized 
ee Se cee i Le a 250, 000 

Linseed oil, purchased by the 
Department of Agriculture in 
the United States 


5, 545, 879 


300, 000 


14, 400, 000 


1, 254, 000 


Total France_........... 21, 749, 879 


To FRENCH ZONE, GERMANY 


Wheat, purchased in the United 
States by the Department of 
Agriculture 











To AUSTRIA 


Black iron sheets, purchased in 
the United States by the 
Bureau of Federal Supply--- 

Potash, purchased in Poland or 
Western Germany by the Aus- 
trian Government or its au- 
thoriged agents.............- 

Petroleum coke, purchased in 
the United States by the Aus- 
trian Government or its au- 
oy 

Veterinarian supplies, purchased 
in the United States by the 
ES 

Linseed oil, purchased in Can- 
ada by the Austrian Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents- 


$15, 300 
720, 000 


229, 720 
196, 000 


1, 327, 190 


oo ae 


2, 488, 210 


To DENMARK 


Fish meal (feeds), purchased in 
Canada by the Danish Gov- 
ernment or its authorized 
I la cite rchenihiicamennonmninarencimnnies 

Rapeseed (meal), purchased in 
Canada by the Danish Gov- 
ernment or its authorized 
ee 

Copra, purchased in the Philip- 
pines by the Danish Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents-_ 


151, 900 


47, 500 


611, 000 
a 810, 400 


Total Denmark_-_---- 


To ITALY 


Medical supplies, purchased in 
the United States by the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply----- 

Petroleum products (crude and 
fuel oil) purchased in Vene- 
zuela by the Italian Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents-_ 


900, 000 


5, 067, 000 





|. eee 5, 967, 000 


To NORWAY 


Tobacco, purchased in the 
United States by the Norwe- 
gian Government or its au- 
thorized agents_..........-- 1, 427, 000 


To GREECE 


Coal, purchased in Bizone Ger- 
many by the Greek Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents_ 

Petroleum products (Kerosene, 
fuel oil, lubricating oil, gaso- 
line, asphalt, etc.), purchased 
in the United States, other 
Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, and the Persian Gulf by 
the Greek Government or its 
authorized agents__-__-_---- 

Foodstuffs and textiles: rice, 
coarse grains, sugar, fresh 
and tinned meats, eggs, 
cheese, coffee, potatoes, seeds, 
malt, saccharin, raw cotton, 
purchased in various coun- 
tries by the Greek Govern- 
ment or its authorized agents 
(all cotton to be procured in 
the United States) ......_-~~- 


1, 204, 000 


2, 960, 000 


4, 000, 000 


zutel Geeece.._........ 8, 164, 000 





To TRIESTE 


Dry beans, purchased in the 

United States by the U. 5S. 
206, 931 
Evaporated milk, purchased in 

the United States by the De- 


partment of Agriculture____- 353, 960 


bs 


To TrRIESTE—Continued 


Medical supplies, purchased in 
the United States by the 


U.S. Army $18, 000 


578, 891 


Total Trieste____- . 


To CHINA 


Cotton, purchased in the 
United States by the Chinese 
Government or its authorized 


agents........... 13, 000, 000 


The total of authorizations up to June 
13 for western European countries was 
$364,585,681. The total authorization 
for Trieste was $2,963,348 and for China 
$26,188,000, bringing the grand total for 
all countries ‘up to June 13) to $393,- 
737,029, including cost of ocean trans- 
portation. 

All procurements authorized by the 
ECA by country, including ocean freight, 
up to June 13, follow: 


Austria _- : cai $24, 798, 862 
Denmark -_-- : : 1,375, 400 
France aan 133, 389, 745 
Bizone Germany apache 3, 000, 000 
French Zone Germany 941, 320 
Greece__-_-_-_- a 25, 278, 543 
a 5 : 67, 984, 276 
Netherlands 26, 337, 535 


3, 680, 000 
77, 800, 000 


Norway " 
United Kingdom. 
Total Europe 364, 585, 681 


2, 963, 348 
26, 188, 000 


Trieste _ 
China 


Total all countries 393, 737, 029 


Of the total, $274,966,190 had been 
authorized for purchase by foreign gov- 
ernments or their authorized agents 
through trade channels. Procurement 
agencies had been authorized to make 
the following purchases, up to June 13: 
Department of Agriculture, $104,630, - 
150; Bureau of Federal Supply, $2,271,- 
326; Department of the Army, $11,591,- 
672; U. S. Navy, $277,691. 





H. S. Hensel Named Consultant 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, announced on June 
11 that H. Struve Hensel, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, has been 
named as a consultant in connection with 
possible future ECA activities in South 
America. 

Hensel is to leave soon for Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, where he will consult 
with United States Ambassador Bruce in 
order to coordinate State Department 
and ECA problems. He will probably 
also hold consultations with United 
States diplomatic representatives in 
other South American countries. 

Hensel, who was graduated from 
Princeton in 1922, and from Columbia 
University Law School in 1925, is a part- 
ner in the law firm of Carter, Ledyard 
& Milburn, New York, N. Y., and has been 
serving in an advisory capacity to the 
Hoover commission for the reorganiza- 


tion of the executive branch of the Feq. 
eral Government. In World War II he 
was with the Navy Department as gen. 
eral counsel and later as Assistant 
Secretary. 
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(Continued from p. 39) 


Railways and Ports Services cease to exist, 
for, by a proclamation and an order published 
today in the East Africa High Commission 
Gazette, the two transport systems of East 
Africa are amalgamated into one system to 
be known as the East African Railways and 
Harbours Administration, thus giving effect 
to wishes, which have been publicly expressed 
in the East African Territories for nearly 20 
years, for one combined transport system. 

Mr. Dalton, formerly Superintendent of the 
line of the Kenya and Uganda Railways and 
Harbours and from January 1, 1948, Acting 
General Manager of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours, has been appointed 
Acting General Manager of the East African 
Railways and Harbours and Mr. Farquharson, 
who until recently was General Manager of 
the Tanganyika Railways and Ports Services, 
has been appointed Acting Deputy General 
Manager 

Steps will now be taken to devise an effec- 
tive administration, in order to provide an 
efficient transport undertaking serving the 
East African Territories 

In the meantime, Mr. Farquharson will 
remain in Tanganyika until the reorganisa- 
tion schemes are complete and have been ap- 
proved The direction of the Combined 
Transport System is in the hands of the 
East Africa High Commission and comes 
under the purview of the Central Assembly. 
The Officer of the High Commission Staff 
responsible for carrying out the transport 
policy of the High Commission is the Com- 
missioner for Transport, Sir Reginald Robins, 
lceuRuEdhfcmfwshrdl 





Power Stations To Be 
Nationalized in Burma 


The intention of the Government of 
Burma to nationalize a number of 
electric power stations and distribution 
systems in the near future is indicated 
by an item appearing in the Rangoon 
press. 

The item states that the Government 
has arranged to nationalize the R. E. T. 
(Rangoon Electrical Tramway) and 
other electric supply stations in the 
major towns of Burma, in accordance 
with its state nationalization program. 
It is reported that the nationalization of 
these will be completed within this year 
and the power stations in Moulmein, 
Bassein, Mandalay, Meiktila, Shwebo, 
and other places will be taken up by the 
Government, which hopes to complete 
the total nationalization of all electrical 
plants in the whole country by 1949. 
The Electrical Supply Nationalization 
bill will be introduced in Parliament at 
its next session. 
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